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the political stage and will undoubtedly con- 

tinue to do so until it is passed or dropped. 
If it is passed then, of course, it will remain the chief 
issue in British politics until the next General Election— 
after which it will presumably be repealed. The present 
divisions of opinion on the subject are particularly 
interesting because they do not follow party lines. A 
few Liberals are broadly in favour of the Bill whilst 
a good many Conservatives realise the enormous 
blunder the Government has made in raising the class- 
war issue in so stark aform. For our part we see little 
use in the discussion of details. The Bill is a point- 
blank attack upon the legitimate activities of the Trade 
Unions, made under cover of a pretence that it is 
necessary to declare the “ general strike’’ an illegal 
weapon. We use the word “ pretence ”’ partly because 
the “‘ general strike ’’ has been shown to be a useless 
weapon which is never likely to be employed again (except 
possibly in circumstances in which the strikers will care 
nothing at all for legality) but mainly because only the 
first clause of the Bill refers to that particular question 
and all the rest of it is an attempt to hamper or prevent 
the ordinary and proper activities of the Unions. 
There is no plain reason why the Labour Party should 
attempt to “amend ”’ such a measure. Having voted 
against its second reading they might just as well, 
as it seems to us, ignore the Committee stage altogether, 
and devote their energies to a platform campaign for 
simple repeal. 


Ts: Trade Unions Bill holds still the centre of 


* * * 
The Chinese Nationalists have temporised, as we 


anticipated they would, over the Identic Notes. Mr. 
Chen’s reply has naturally not satisfied the Powers, 





and the Foreign Offices are struggling to come to an 
agreement on the next step. There has been a good deal 
of talk in the Press about an ultimatum, sanctions, 
and blockades, and ill-disposed persons in America 
have put it about that Downing Street has been doing 
all it can to instil bloodthirstiness into the kind hearts 
of Washington. Nothing has been decided, as we write; 
but it is probable that another Note will be sent to 
Mr, Chen, reiterating the former demands, perhaps in 
stronger terms, but no more definite as to punishment. 
Whether that will have any effect we do not know ; 
but it is evident that there is nothing to be gained by 
measures of revenge, or by threats of such measures. 
How, in fact, do the Die-hards, who clamour for the 
“strong hand,” suppose we are going to improve 
matters by destroying the lives or property of China- 
men? Will that make the Chinese any more disposed 
to respect foreigners’ lives and property? And will it 
enhance the prospects of our trade, which is our 
only real concern? However galling it may be, we 
have got to put up with some disagreeables. 
Mussolinism will pay none of us—and least of all Great 
Britain—in the present state of China. 


* * * 


The difficulty of taking strong measures is further 
increased by the fact that it is not at all clear against 
whom they could be taken. The split in the Kuomintang 
has widened, and there are now two kings in Brentford, 
besides the third, Chang Tso-lin, across the road. 
Chiang Kai-shek has smitten the Communists whenever 
he could get at them ; he has purged the administration 
at Canton, and set up a “ Pink’ Government in 
Nanking. Meanwhile his “ Red” rivals still hold 
their ground in Hankow, and have appointed the 
Christian General Feng in Chiang Kai-shek’s place. 
But Feng is somewhere in the hinterland, cut off from 
access to the Yangtse, and the main Southern army 
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remains loyal to Chiang. It is reported that Hankow 
has ordered the Hunan General, Tang Shen-chi, to 
attack Nanking, but he has made no move yet. The 
whole situation, therefore, is utterly confused and 
uncertain. The one certainty is that none of the 
factions loves us. Chiang Kai-shek’s avowed aim is to 
crush Communist influence in the Kuomintang; but 
he still proclaims his opposition to foreign Imperialism, 
and he has not deigned to make any reply to the 
Identic Notes which were sent to him as well as to 
Mr. Chen. In any case, in this triangular duel between 
Nanking, Hankow and Peking, there is no chance 
of negotiating anything effective. We can only twiddle 
our thumbs in Shanghai. It is not very clear, however, 
why a further contingent, with aeroplanes, field guns 
and motor-lorries, should have been despatched this 
week from Southampton to join the Defence Force. 
These reinforcements are costly trifles, and we and the 
rest of the Powers have already enough troops and 
warships at Shanghai to overwhelm all the Chinese 
armies and mobs put together. 


a 


Signor Mussolini’s behaviour in his dispute with 
Jugoslavia shows him at his worst. The trouble was 
mainly of his own making to begin with, and it was 
wantonly made, for it soon appeared that the Italian 
charges of a projected attack on Albania were hollow. 
He raised difficulties about a friendly clearing up of the 
situation, and he landed Italian troops at Sasseno in the 
bay of Valona. And now, when it was hoped that 
common-sense counsels were going to prevail, he launches 
a defiant communiqué, in which he practically tells 
the Jugoslavs and Europe and the League of Nations 
to go to the devil. There is to be no talk of the Tirana 
Treaty, he says; that does not concern Jugoslavia, or 
anyone else except Italy and the “ free and independent 
nation ” of Albania. In fact, he has got what amounts 
to a Protectorate over Albania, in breach of the Coven- 
ant and of the solemn Declaration signed in 1921 by 
the British, French, Italian and Japanese Governments 
—and he means to keep it. It is obvious that there 
will be no such “ clarifying” of Italo-Jugoslav relations 
as he professes to want, whilst he maintains this veto 
on the discussion of the Tirana Treaty. The Tirana 
Treaty, as all the world must now understand the 
Italians to interpret it, is a direct provocation both to 
Jugoslavia and to the Balkan States at large. We hope 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s efforts to tame the 
roaring Fascist lion will be successful. But the task is 
difficult, and there are dangers ahead. 


* * * 


The extraordinary misstatement made by Mr. Mellon, 
the American Secretary of State, to the effect that 
Great Britain is receiving from Germany and the 
** Allies” more money than she is paying to America 
will presumably be corrected officially by Mr. Churchill 
as soon as Parliament meets again. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Gibraltar, it is arousing considerable 
feeling against us on the Continent, and in view of 
the promise contained in the famous Balfour Note 
it is natural that it should. Great Britain has under- 
taken not to demand or to accept from her European 
debtors a single penny more than she has to pay to 
America for the debt ,incurred on their behalf, and it 





—— 


goes without saying that promise will be kept with 
absolute strictness and exactitude. We must presume 
that what Mr. Mellon said he said in good faith, but 
if so he is very badly informed on a subject on which 
he has no right to be ignorant. In stating the facts 
Mr. Churchill ought also to demand from Mr. Mellon 
a formal withdrawal of his inaccurate and very 
damaging statement. We may grant a certain amount 
of verbal rope to American politicians, concerned mainly 
with their own prospects of retaining office, but sheer 
untruths of this kind, which injure us in the eyes of 
Europe, pass beyond the limits of any reasonable 


tolerance. 
% a & 


Governor “ Al” Smith of New York State has written 
a strong letter to the Atlantic Monthly in reply to an 
article by Mr. Charles Marshall, a New York lawyer, 
who questioned whether Mr. Smith’s position as a 
Roman Catholic would not make him an undesirable 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
Mr. Smith, in his answer, affirms that although he is a 
devout Roman Catholic his faith will not influence the 
discharge of his duties should he be elected President. 
Mr. Smith adds that part of his creed is “ non-inter- 
ference by this country in the internal affairs of other 
nations, and that we should stand steadfastly against 
any such interference by whomsoever it may be urged.” 
Apart from the interest which is attached to this state- 
ment in the light of recent events in South America, it 
ought surely to silence those critics who dread Roman 
Catholic influence in American politics. The letter 
is an eloquent commentary on the intolerance and 
absence of freedom in the land of prohibition and 
the Ku-Klux-Klan. It is inconceivable that an English 
public man should be called upon in the twentieth 
century to uphold his right to liberty of conscience, but 
America is still backward in this respect. Although 
the country as a whole is materially prosperous, large 
masses of the population are culturally on a very low 
plane and are credulous enough to believe almost any 
sort of story about the “ Scarlet Woman’”’ of Rome. 
Indeed, it seems as though a modern Titus Oates would 
achieve considerable notoriety and gain no small amount 
of money in the United States. That Governor Smith 
should have to defend freedom of conscience is the more 
surprising because his public record is good, while the 
people of his State have so much confidence in him that 
he has been elected Governor four times. 
* * * 

Some wild criticism has been levelled at the I.L.P. for 
its “throwing over” of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
The I.L.P. refused to nominate Mr. MacDonald for the 
treasurership of the Labour Party or to appoint him as 
its delegate to the Labour Party Conference, on the 
ground that he had publicly ridiculed and denounced 
its present policy. That it was surely entitled to do. 
It is mere sentimentalism to suggest that a society 
ought to choose as its representation a man who is in 
open opposition to its plans, merely because he is a big 
man or because he has represented it for the past 
thirty years. To say that, however, is not, of course, to 
approve of the I.L.P.’s policy. So far as we are able 
to understand it, indeed, that policy seems to us to 
merit a good deal of Mr. MacDonald’s criticisms. 
“* Political jerry-building of a high order,” as he calls 
it, is a quite reasonable description of the programme 
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known as “Socialism in our time.” And alike in this, 
and in its facile solution of the Chinese problem, its 
crude schemes of pacifism, and its passion for mixing 
the oil and vinegar of the rival “ Internationals,” the 
LL.P. appears to be gambolling in Cloud-cuckoo-land. 
In the old days the I.L.P. was a power in the Labour 
Party ; it stood for a forward policy, and exercised an 
influence out of all proportion to its small member- 
ship, both in Parliament and in the country. But if a 
forward licy crystallises into impossibilism, the 
LL.P. will b become of no account, an object of derision 
to the right wing of the Labour Party on the one hand 
and to the Communists on the other. We do not think, 
however, that the I.L.P. has as yet irrevocably chosen 
this form of suicide. It is not fighting Mr. MacDonald ; 
it wants him to be treasurer of the Labour Party again 
this year, and Prime Minister again next year. And 
among its members are many—perhaps a majority— 
who, when it comes to the point, will prefer the I.L.P. 
to be a living dog rather than a dead lion. 
* * * 


On one point the I.L.P. Conference came down to 
earth. Despite the pleadings of a number of currency 
cranks, it was decided that the national debt had better 
not be — whether by the simple device 
gg y one speaker of printing hundreds of 

illions of Treasury notes, or otherwise. And it was 
decided also that the Capital Levy was not practical 

litics at present. In its place was put forward the 
Minority Report of the Colwyn Committee with the 
surtax proposal recommended by Mr. Lees Smith and 
Mrs. Barbara Wootten. This surtax of two shillings 
in the £ on unearned incomes of over £500 a year would 
yield, it was pointed out, £85,000,000 as against the 
£75,000,000 or £80,000,000 that would be saved annually 
by the Capital Levy. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the next Labour Government can get that 
addition to his revenue for a couple of years, we may 
indeed see, if not “‘ Socialism in our time,” at least 
some substantial social reforms. There is certainly 
no moral reason against the imposition of such a 
tax; but whether even a Labour Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consider it practicable is another 
question. 

* * . 


Both the National Union of Teachers and the National 
Schoolmasters’ Association were in conference at Easter, 
and both of them were taking their problems very 
seriously. Lord Eustace Percy came in for the criticism 
that one would expect from any honest body of 
educationists, for he is one of the worst Ministers of 
Education that this country has ever had. There was 
general agreement about the importance of raising the 
school age and reducing the size of classes, and about 
the undesirability of reintroducing the old examination 
system into the elementary schools. It was a system 
which, someone declared at the N.U.T. conference, 
made results a fetish to which was sacrificed the health 
of both teacher and child. And, as a speaker at the 
Schoolmasters’ Conference said, you can examine 
children in the three Rs, but not in the equally, or 
even more, important three I’s, on which we are insist- 
ing to-day—imagination, initiative and individuality. A 
more contentious question was raised by the School- 
masters’ demand for men teachers for boys. No 
doubt in the heat of the debate there may have been 
some unkind expressions cast on the capacities of women. 
But, fundamentally, the schoolmasters seem to us to 
be right. Boys—especially schoolboys in the lump— 
are difficult creatures, and need a male discipline, at 
any rate when they have passed out of the infant stage. 

hat is not an anti-feminist contention. It is simply 


common sense, and will be denied by none who under- 
stand the normal boy’s psychology and have no personal 
or theoretical axe to grind. 


The general report on the Census, which has just been 
published (H.M. Stationery Office, 5s.), contains a 
number of interesting facts and figures. The total 
population of England and Wales in 1921 was 37,886,699 
and the surplus of women was nearly 1,800,000, as 
against 1,200,000 in 1911. The myth of the “ standard 
family ” of father, mother and three children is again 
exposed ; over 43 per cent. of the married men show no 
children under 16, and another 23 per cent. only one 
child. The largest families appear to be among the 
miners, but their average is only 1.82. In the profes- 
sional classes the average is ‘99. We are now the most 
densely populated country in the world, having 649 
persons to the square mile. The bulk of us, however, 
are -—y, far tighter than that statement suggests ; 
nearly 80 per cent. of the population lives in urban 
areas, and half of that in big towns with over 100,000 
inhabitants. What the report has to say about houses 
is more surprising than comforting. The total number 
of rooms available for habitation is greater in proportion 
to the population than it was in 1911. But the smaller 
families of our day absorb a bigger share of the housing 
accommodation than formerly, and, moreover, the 
accommodation is very unevenly distributed through- 
out the country. Hence our tears. The percentage of 
overcrowding—.e., more than two persons per room— 
was for the country as a whole 9.6 in 1921, as against 
9.1 ten years earlier. In London 16 per cent. of the 
population is overcrowded, and in Northumberland 
and Durham 30 per cent. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Delegates of the 
Farmers’ Union to whom the fusion proposals of the 
Government party were submitted have decided in 
favour of maintaining an independent political group 
in the Dail. The decision is notoriously not welcome to 
many Parliamentary representatives of the Farmers, 
who are well aware that the Government’s agricultural 
policy is more attractive to their constituents than any- 
thing they have to offer, and consequently do not relish 
the prospect of a stand-up fight against Cumann na 
nGaedheal nominees. It is highly probable that after 
consultation with their supporters some prominent 
Farmer deputies may go forward as Government 
candidates. Even if they do not, Mr. Hogan has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his icultural policy 
holds the field, and Ministers quintile need have no 
fears about holding their own in country constituencies. 
The towns have always been solid for Treatyite candi- 
daies, and are likely to remain so in spite of the breeze 
created by the clause in the Electricity Supply Bill, 
empowering the new Board set up in connection with 
the Shannon scheme to take over existing undertakings. 
Where these are under private ownership full compen- 
sation is to be paid, but in relation to municipal enter- 
— the Board limits itself to discharging present 
iabilities, on the ground that otherwise electricity 
consumers would simply be taxed twice for the same 
debt. The cry of confiscation has been raised by the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce and the principal papers, 
which are horrified beyond words at the declaration of 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce that it is 
not the business of municipalities to make profit out of 
such enterprises. Naturally Labour is solid with the 
Government on this question, and as the rural areas 
stand to benefit by Mr. McGilligan’s decision, their 
adhesion is assured in spite of their strongly individual- 
istic bias. A few Cumann na nGaedheal candidates in 
Dublin and its neighbourhood may have a stiffer fight 
as a result of the agitation, but it is doubtful if opposi- 
tion will be pushed to extremes, for the very good 
reason that the critics know well enough any other 
Government which assumed office would work the 


Shannon scheme in exactly the same way. ‘ 
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RIDICULE AND CONTEMPT 


AST week we pointed out why the Trade Unions 
do not and cannot look for justice from the 
Courts—namely, because the judges, with ex- 
tremely few exceptions, dislike Trade Unionism, regard- 
ing it as a necessary evil perhaps, but certainly as an evil, 
and knowing nothing of its history or of the enormous 
services which it has rendered to the country during 
the past century, by improving both the standards 
of living of the working class and the productive 
efficiency of our staple industries. Accordingly 
“‘ judge-made law” affecting Trade Unions exhibits 
inevitably a class bias, and it is therefore vitally 
important that legislation on the subject should be 
as free as is humanly possible from ambiguity and 
should not impose upon the Courts any responsibility 
for deciding points of principle. The present measure 
—every clause of which is full of ambiguities on the 
most vital points—is almost as unfair to judges and 
magistrates as it is to the Trade Unions themselves. 
This thesis of ours was clearly and remarkably 
illustrated by a letter printed in the Times last Monday 
from Lord Wrenbury. About the bona fides of Lord 
Wrenbury—better known, perhaps, as Lord Justice 
Buckley—in this matter there can be no possible 
doubt. “I own allegiance,” he writes, 
to no political party; I am not an industrial employer of 
labour ; I see the subject wholly from a dispassionate point 
of view and seek to suggest only legislation which no 
unprejudiced person, as it seems to me, could consider 
unreasonable, and which every loyal citizen ought to accept 
as affirming principles of personal freedom and tending to 
heal a national sore. 


Lord Wrenbury’s personal claim should and would, we 
think, be admitted by any responsible Trade Unionist. 
He is obviously dispassionate, obviously anxious only 
to be fair and to assist in the “ healing of a national 
sore.” Yet the general purport of his letter is com- 
pletely unfair to the Trade Unions because it begs 
all the main questions at issue, and utterly ignores 
the practical problems which Trade Unions have to 
face. If Lord Wrenbury were called upon to decide 
a point of Trade Union law his patent desire to be 
impartial would, from a Trade Union point of view, 
be small and quite inadequate compensation for his 
equally obvious ignorance of the purposes and achieve- 
ments of working-class organisation. 

Lord Wrenbury proposes two “ principles’ upon 
which, he considers, Trade Union legislation should 
be based. The first is that all laws should apply 
equally to employers as to employed, to lock-outs as 
well as to strikes. The second is that every citizen 
should be assured complete “ freedom in the conduct 
of his affairs.” To the first of these principles we can 
all of course agree—though it is of very small practical 
importance, since no “lock-out” can be effectively 
hampered by the law. But the second is, of course, 
utterly unacceptable to Trade Unionists or to anyone 
who sympathises at all with the general objects of 
rade Unionism; for what it means is that no sort 
of physical or legal or even moral pressure ought to 
be brought to bear upon “ blacklegs,”’ that is to say, 
upon men who, while accepting all the advantages 
which Trade Unionism can win and has won for them, 
refuse to bear any of the burdens of the struggle. That 
the law should go out of its way to protect the 





“ blackleg ” is, from the ordinary workman’s point of 
view, a travesty of justice, a mere exhibition of the 
class bias of politicians and judges. 
Lord Wrenbury, however, expresses his honest 
opinion on this subject in the following words : 
There are some things which seem to me so plain that 
no honest man could dispute them. I put intimidation ip 
the forefront. Intimidation is a flat denial of freedom, 


Intimidation means the substitution of a reign of terror for 
a reign of reason. It is absolutely alien to democracy. 








But what constitutes “ intimidation” ? According to 
the Bill, and according to Mr. Baldwin’s letter of last 
Monday to the Conservative candidate in the Scottish 
Universities by-election, the intimidation of a workman 
means “the possibility of his being subjected to 
ridicule or contempt.” Of course, a blackleg must 
always be subject to ridicule and contempt, and as 
a rule most thoroughly deserves to be so. He accepts 
the advantages of a security which he will put out 
no finger to defend. Morally his position is exactly 
the same as that of the more despicable type of 
“* conscientious objector ” during the war. There were 
conscientious objectors who had genuine Quaker con- 
sciences and were worthy of all men’s respect, but 


















there were a great many more who deserved no ff 





respect at all. Was it a “flat denial of freedom” 
to ridicule them, and express our contempt for them} 
The blackleg is of the same type. Apart from a certain 
peculiar minority, the blacklegs are men who want 
something for nothing; they are the parasites of 
industrial democracy. The law and the officers of 
the law ought to save them from physical injury, 
but nothing can save them from the just “ ridicule 
and contempt” which they earn. 

The “right of every citizen to freedom in the 
conduct of his own affairs,” which Lord Wrenbury 
lays down as a postulate which “no honest man can 
dispute,” is an absurdity. No such right is recognised 
amongst professional men. Why should it be recog 
nised amongst working men? What would Lom 
Wrenbury, when he was a Chancery Judge, have had 
to say to a man who sought to plead in his court, 
without having become a member of the barristers 
Trade Union and paid the necessary fees for the 
privilege ? He would, of course, have refused him a 
hearing, that is to say, denied him the elementary 
right to “freedom in the conduct of his affairs.” If 
barristers are to be so protected, why should not 
miners or cotton operatives, or skilled engineers seek 
similar professional protection? All this vague talk 
about “ freedom” is mere cant and nonsense. There 
is no such freedom in the professions. Why should 
freedom be demanded as “a matter of principle” i 
trade and industry ? Ifthe present writer, for example 
(having been educated both in engineering and in law), 
may not plead the cause of a friend in the High Court, [ 
why should he not also be prohibited by the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union from seeking employ: 
ment in a motor factory unless he joins the Union and 
obeys its rules, which are framed in the interests of 
the whole body of working engineers? Vague talk 
about personal “ freedom ” can have nothing whatever 
to do with the question. Why should a non-Union 
engineer be protected and a non-Union Court pleader 
be refused a hearing and a living? Apart from class 
prejudice the two cases are quite strictly comparable. 
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But that is an idea which does not seem ever to have 
occurred to Lord Wrenbury, and it is quite natural 
that it should not have occurred to him. That is the 
whole trouble. That is why the Trade Unions cannot 
trust the Courts. For judges and magistrates have 
not yet realised that working engineers or miners 
have exactly as much right as barristers or solicitors 
or accountants or doctors to insist upon a conformity 
to the general regulations and fees of the trade. It is 
absurd to talk of the “inalienable right of the free 
citizen ”’ to sell his labour where he can; for no such 
right is recognised in any profession. If one wants to 
plead in the Courts, one must “eat dinners” in the 
Temple; if one wants to make engines or cotton 
fabrics, one must join the appropriate Union. What 
is the difference? It is only a difference of class 
prejudice. 

For our part, we hold that Trade Union membership 
should be compulsory in every trade in which a properly 
organised Trade Union exists, and that non-Unionists 
should be treated exactly as unqualified doctors or 
lawyers are treated. The “ non-Unionist” deserves 
all the “ridicule and contempt” that he gets. He 
ought not to have his nose broken, or to have to fear 
any such violence, but short of that we do not see that 
any reasonable degree of pressure or “ intimidation ” 
is improper or in any way undesirable. On the 
contrary, it is most desirable—as anyone who has 
studied the history of, say, the cotton industry must 
admit—that the Unions should include every single 
worker in the industry. That Trade Unionist ideal 
has been practically achieved in Lancashire, and we 
do not suppose that there is a single cotton manu- 
facturer who would wish to go back to the old days 
when “ blacklegs ” were plentiful and when the Cotton 
Unions were officially unrecognised. 

There are some sorts of “ freedom” which are not 
desirable. But it is not to be hoped at present that 
even such just judges as Lord Wrenbury will grasp 
the workman’s point of view or will realise the enormous 
importance and national value of the Trade Union 
struggle for better conditions of life for the wage- 
earner. No honest man, he declares, can dispute the 
evil of “intimidation.” We, on the contrary, would 
say that no honest man can dispute the moral right 
of the Trade Unions to bring all possible forms of 
pressure, short of physical violence, to bear upon the 
non-Unionist conscientious objector who meanly accepts 
advantages for which he refuses to make any sacrifice. 
No Act of Parliament can save the blackleg from the 
contempt of his fellows. 


THE LEAGUE’S FAILURE 


Paris, April 18th. 

ISARMAMENT, as Léon Bourgeois was fond of 
repeating to his friends, including myself, is not 

a preparation for peace, but a consequence of 

peace. The sense of security must precede it, and in spite 
of everything that has been done since the Armistice of 
1918, there is no more sense of security now than there was 
in 1914. All the material arrangements that can be made 
are meaningless without a moral change, and the diploma- 
tists, who have reverted to their old methods of making 
particular alliances, are certainly not convinced of a moral 
change. The grandiloquent oratory of the pacifists is 
only a fagade behind which flourish suspicions and ambitions 






and intrigues. “‘ Let us have faith in the League of 
Nations,” say the politicians of many countries aloud ; but 
they add softly: “ Let us keep our powder dry.” 

If one assumes that the nations which were forcibly dis- 
armed by the Peace treaties have strictly abided by these 
stipulations—a preposterous hypothesis—then one can 
show by statistics that Europe is not quite as heavily 
armed to-day as it was fourteen years ago. But making 
allowances for the forcibly disarmed peoples, Europe is 
relatively more heavily armed. The League of Nations is 
an insurance association against war, but the moment there 
is a serious quarrel in which a Great Power is concerned, 
whether it be in Morocco or in China, the League looks the 
other way, like the policeman of the comic sheets. France 
would not admit the interference of the League in any 
important matter, and England would be quickly aroused 
at the suggestion of League intervention in its affairs. 
Russia and the United States entirely escape the jurisdiction 
of the League. As for Italy, it has on two occasions defi- 
nitely, deliberately, and publicly told the League that it is 
not wanted. After Corfu comes Albania. 

M. Jacques Seydoux, who is regarded as the type of the 
new diplomatist, remarks in the French weekly review 
Paz: 

It is a secret for nobody that if the League of Nations was not 
called upon to consider the Albanian question it was because 
Italy does not like the procedure of Geneva, and England would 
not constrain Italy to accept it; and that, on the other hand, 
neither France nor Germany would exercise pressure on London 
in favour of the League. There is nevertheless an evident verity 
—the League of Nations will not have proved its vitality until 
it acts in a dispute to which a Great Power is a party. It is quite 
useful when it moves rapidly to prevent Greece and Bulgaria from 
fighting—everybody being in accord to stop the conflict. But 
that does not suffice. . . . Italy has twice been spared the 
obligation of passing through Geneva; and it has been forgotten that 
the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors of November 9th, 
1921, subordinates any action of Italy in Albania to the will of 
the Council of the League. Yet the Tirana Treaty has been 
registered at Geneva. 


This is putting the case mildly, but it is unnecessary to put 
it strongly. As M. Bainville asks : 

Who will dare to blame the League for its prudence? That 
institution has an instinct which does not guide it badly. It avoids 
colliding with obstacles on which it might be shattered. It sets 
in high relief those incidents in which it is successful because 
everybody is in accord. It preserves silence on circumstances 
in which it imitates Pontius Pilate. Who will have the naiveté 
to be angry with it? But who will have the temerity to count 
upon it in the event of serious danger ? 

Moreover, the League system should have rendered un- 
necessary special alliances which are opposed to the principle 
of the Covenant. Yet the League complacently continues 
to register such alliances which impose obligations on the 
contracting parties of neutrality or of assistance which may 
well be in complete contradiction with conceivable decisions 
of an impartial League. 

At first these separate accords aimed at the preservation 
of the status quo. Now they begin to be aimed at the 
destruction of the status quo. There is gradually shaping 
itself in Europe a so-called Balance of Powers which is, of 
course, fragile, precarious, and constantly changing. 
France linked itself to Poland, and encouraged the Little 
Entente of Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
Now the Little Entente, though nominally alive, is virtually 
dead. M. Bénés denies the rumours of its death. It would 
be strange if he were to acknowledge its demise. But the 
Little Entente has no inclination to take up any position 
in the Italo-Jugoslavian dispute over Albania. Italy 
bribes Rumania by a belated recognition of Rumania’s 
right to Bessarabia, a province which belonged to Russia 
and to which Russia vigorously asserts its claims. Italy 
contracts an alliance with monarchist and militarist 
Hungary, the béte noire of the Little Entente, and the 
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Little Entente does not budge. Once the process of forming 
groups in Europe begins, nobody can foresee the eventual 
alignment. 

It is far from my thoughts to attack the League. I was 
among its earliest supporters, and in my humble way 
collaborated with one of its founders. But it is desirable 
to see clearly its degree of efficacy, which depends not upon 
the League itself, but upon public opinion, and the sincerity 
of the various governments which adhere to the League. 
The worst enemies of the League are precisely those people 
who ignore European policies which are calculated to reduce 
it to impotence, or to convert it into a diplomatic machine 
which will operate against the original principles of the 
League. 

It has been stated again and again that the acid test of 
the League would be the manner in which it dealt with the 
proposal of disarmament. Eight years have passed since 
the members of the League solemnly recognised that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of the national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations. The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances of each State, 
was to formulate plans for such reductions. These plans 
were to be revised at least every ten years. The members 
undertook to exchange full and frank information as to 
the scale of their armaments, their military, naval, and air 
programmes, and the condition of industries adaptable 
to warlike purposes. After eight years of these “ frank 
exchanges,” espionage is still considered indispensable. 
After eight years there is total disagreement as to how 
disarmament is to be effected. 

Germany, with a good deal of logic, reminds the “ Allies ”’ 
that it was disarmed on the understanding that its disarma- 
ment was to precede the disarmament of the Allies by a 
short time only. It plainly poses for the Allies a dilemma. 
Either they must reduce their armaments to a scale which 
corresponds with that fixed for Germany, or they must 
permit Germany to increase its armaments to their scale. 
A one-sided arrangement cannot endure, especially having 
regard to the Treaty promises. The curious thing is that 
French Nationalist writers—I particularly refer to the 
comments of M. Bainville—are willing to confess that 
the German view cannot be refuted. It does not follow 
that they would have taken such a course, but they 
acknowledge that the Allies have furnished Germany 
with powerful, indeed, irresistible arguments, of which she 
will naturally, and doubtless successfully, avail herself. 
So we are gradually moving to the old position, and it 
behoves us, if we think that old position perilous, to examine 
the problem carefully, without regard to sentimental non- 
sense and foolish histrionics, and to act promptly. What 
is it we want? Hitherto there has been the most palpable 
contradiction between utterances and beliefs, between 
aspirations and deeds. 

Nothing is more amazing than our neglect of history. 
The majority of people seem capable of persuading them- 
selves that there was never a wave of idealism, an attempt 
at disarmament, before 1919. They ignore the Hague. 
Nicholas II declared in his circular that the competition 
in armaments was burdensome and dangerous, and on his 
initiative twenty-six States met in 1899 to ascertain whether 
armaments could not be reduced. Germany is commonly 
blamed for the failure of the conference, but if Germany 
expressed itself more brutally than other countries, Europe 
generally was far too uneasy to take practical steps towards 
disarmament. France voted with Germany. Disarma- 
ment is always excellent for one’s neighbour, never for 
oneself. At the second conference of 1907, nobody believed 
disarmament possible, and even Russia was hostile to its 
own propositions, while obligatory arbitration was opposed. 


Unfortunately, the new discussions at Geneva do not 
indicate that there is any great advance on 1907. Ther 
is probably to-day a greater desire to find a basis of agree. 
ment, but that desire remains vague and untranslatabk 
into concrete resolutions. In France two theses are heli 
by the same persons, which are surely irreconcilable, 
France has adopted the theory that all the potentialities of 
war must be considered comprehensively—geographical 
situation, demographic figures, economic possibilities, and 
so forth. But France has also adopted the theory that 
men, women, and children, capital and labour, and al 
the national resources, shall be mobilisable in the event 
of war, and that a universal scheme of conscription shall 
be prepared in time of peace; and yet for the purposes of 
the Geneva debates insists on ruling out these reserves, 
They are held to be beside the point. 

Nations which rely principally on armies for their defence 
look askance at nations which rely principally on navies 
for their defence. The navalists, while keeping their 
capital ships, would like to restrict severely the building 
of the lighter craft which the nations with large armig 
can afford. One set of powers, deprecating large armies as 
militarist, are chiefly anxious to maintain unimpaired a 
naval superiority menaced by submarines. Another set 
of powers, sticking to large armies, are anxious to construct 
an effective arm against the navies. There is a similar 
lack of accord in respect of aeroplanes. 

But the crux of the question lies in the difficulty of any 
kind of control. Without control, the more astute nations 
will steal a march on the more scrupulous nations which 
faithfully carry out their engagements. With control, 
the rightly cherished national sovereignty is destroyed. 
If the control is exercised over the national budgets, the 
respective Parliaments, whose principal function is, after 
all, to scrutinise expenditure and taxation, will find their 
occupation curtailed. Already in France, which is extremely 
jealous of its Parliamentary prerogatives, there is a 
outcry against the offer of Paul-Boncour to accept control. 
He has, it is affirmed, gone outside the Constitution, and 
if his proposals were accepted by other nations they would 
hardly be admitted by the French Parliament. 

It is, however, improbable that they will be accepted. 
One can almost imagine oneself back in those days of 1919, 
when the League of Nations was denounced as a super 
State, impinging on the sovereignty of the individual 
States. The American delegation, like the Italian, 
emphatically rejected any idea of control or surveillance 
which tends to reduce the inalienable national sovereignty. 
The British delegation, more conciliatory in tone, never 
theless, could not consent to any obligation which implies 
the possibility of a foreign inquiry into its finances or into 
its armaments. The trouble is that various countries, 
including France, are unable to believe in the good faith 
of the contracting parties, and doubtless they have excellent 
reasons for declining to stake their fate on the good faith 
of their neighbours. Traditionally, as M. Bertrand says, 
governments cannot be trusted to display good faith in 
this essential matter. From all this it is apparent, 
M. Auguste Gauvain somewhat ingenuously nude, that 
the solution of the question of armaments will demand 
many years, if there is a sincere desire that it shall be 
durable. SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


KING GEORGE IN CHICAGO 


New York, April 8th. 
" LECT me, and I’ll bust King George in the 
snoot if he doesn’t keep it out of Chicago!” 


cried Big Bill Thompson some hundreds of 
times during the indescribable mayoral contest that came 


to an end three days ago. ‘“‘ Snoot ” is colloquial Americat 
for “snout.” Big Bill is now Mayor of Chicago, the 
second largest city on the American continent—soon, 
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doubtless, to be the third city of the world in size, 
tion and wealth. Thompson is to be the autocratic 

ruler of Chicago for a term of four years. He was Mayor 
before for eight years (1915-23). He has climbed once 
in to that important office with the unwitting aid of 
the King of England. My travels, as it chanced, took me 
into Chicago twice during the campaign; and here, in 
rough outline, is the plain story of an episode which our 
theorists should find useful in illustration of that popular 
subject for debate—“ Can Political Democracy Survive ? ” 

For the past four years the Mayor of Chicago has been 
William E. Dever (rhymed with Never), an American of 
Irish stock, a Democrat and a Catholic; not independent 
of the Democratic bosses, but by general consent a good 
civic administrator who has given Chicago an interval of 
decent government, admirably clean, at all events by 
contrast with the abominations of the Thompson régime. 
“Think of Chicago: Vote for Dever,” was his slogan. 
It was good enough, not only for all regular Democrats, 
but for many thousands of citizens who commonly vote 
the Republican ticket, and for all the non-party advocates 
of clean government. I found many groups of Chicago 
people, representing every shade of political opinion, 
working for Dever with extraordinary intensity. Party 
lines were obliterated to a surprising extent. The best 
of Chicago was striving to avert an intolerable calamity. 

It was no go. The doom had been pronounced. Chicago 
was destined to another spell of Big Bill, who, after 
attaining a record triumph in the party primary, gained 
a majority over Mayor Dever of 83,000 votes, on a poll 
of nearly one million. Thompson is an astounding creature. 
I cannot pretend to draw his portrait, but you may perhaps 
form some notion of his character and ways if I make a 
selection of certain incidents which might be described as 
exercises in his milder manner. 

William Hale Thompson is a New Englander, coming 
of a good family. He went from Boston to Chicago in 
boyhood, and in due course made his way into local politics, 
on the Republican side. Always known as a champion 
vote-getter, he enjoys an unlimited popularity with “ the 
Boys.” The story of his political rise, his command over 
the mob, his power of enlisting devotees, is a story that 
no student of democratic practice should neglect. His 
first mayoral term began in the opening year of the Great 
War, and Thompson was labelled Chicago’s pro-German 
Mayor. He earned national notoriety for refusing a civic 
reception to Joffre on the ground that Chicago was the 
sixth German city of the world. Thompson, of course, 
was respectful to the large German vote, and one of the 
few things I have heard to his credit is that he set himself 
in opposition to the sudden war hysteria which followed 
the period of American neutrality. Opinions differ in 
Chicago as to the degree of Thompson’s turpitude in office. 
There are those who assert that he was “ the worst ever.” 
There are others who hold that he is personally a good 
enough fellow, but the predestined victim of the gangs 
and the crooks. However that be, there can be no dispute 
over the main facts of his eight years’ administration. 
It left Chicago at the lowest depth of muddle, corruption, 
and graft. Investigations and prosecutions revealed a 
loathsome condition of affairs in the City Hall, and in 
1928 all decent Chicago rejoiced over the advent of Mayor 
Dever, believing that Thompson had vanished for ever 
from the scene. 

They forgot the romantic appeal of Big Bill and the 
grateful memories cherished by “the Boys.” Not many 
months ago he re-emerged, and it was at once evident 
that Mayor Dever was in imminent peril. As invariably 
happens in the warfare against civic corruption, the good 
citizens for the most part “ fell on sleep.” Thompson and 
his backers got to work in every district of Chicago. They 








understand the multiple character of a great American 
city. They know the Melting-pot to be a social and literary 
fiction. “‘ America First” was the Thompson slogan— 
the patriotic swindle, as the New York World calls it ; 
but it did not for a moment get in the way of his thorough- 
going scheme for organising the electorate in racial units. 
Anxious adherents of Dever reported at an early stage 
that there were Thompson clubs vigorously at work among 
the Chicago Irish and Italians, the Germans, the Poles, 
the Scandinavians. To the Catholics among these com- 
munities the Thompson people could submit proofs that 
their candidate was a good friend of the Catholics, while 
Dever, they contended, did not measure up to the strict 
Catholic standard—this last being a point which the 
Protestant supporters of Dever made the most of from 
their opposite point of view. Thompson’s bid for the 
Negro vote was one of the outstanding features of the 
campaign. Since the restrictions upon immigration Chicago 
has greatly increased its Negro population. Their votes 
amount to tens of thousands, and Thompson angled for 
them in so shameless a fashion that his opponents looked 
for a rebound among the white voters to the advantage of 
Dever. Naturally the decent Deverites refrained from 
exploiting the black-and-white issue; but none the less 
did they take care to point out that the great incursion 
of Negroes from the South had taken place when Thompson 
was mayor, that he had shockingly neglected the problems 
of congestion created by their coming, and that he was 
in executive charge of the city when Chicago was disgraced 
by a horrible series of race riots immediately after the War. 

Thompson fought throughout with a staggering com- 
bination of ignorance and impudence, buffoonery and 
coarseness. A leading opponent who had formerly been 
one of his lieutenants caused a tempest of derision by 
declaring that the one and only set speech being delivered 
by Big Bill in the mayoral campaign had been written by 
himself for Thompson five years earlier, when he was 
running for the senatorship; and as the speech was full 
of grotesque passages about the League of Nations, nobody 
could doubt the accuracy of the assertion. Thompson 
(apart from King George, who was dragged into every 
speech) had two weapons for hourly use: he shouted 
“liar” and “ crook” at Mayor Dever and every one of 
his prominent supporters, and (as the Americans say) 
he “ pulled the roughest stuff” in his more expansive 
flights. There was a third candidate in the field, a former 
Thompson official, running as an independent. At no 
moment did he amount to anything, and Thompson 
disposed of him thus: 


The doc. is slinging mud. I’m not descending to personalities 
but let me tell you, if you want to see a nasty sight, you watch 
Doc. Roberston eating in a restaurant. Eggs in his whiskers, 
soup on his vest: you'd think the doc. got his education driving 


a garbage wagon ! 

Now let us come to King George in this unexampled 
farrago. I cite one typical passage of a noon-hour speech 
—they were all like this: 

I want to make the King of England keep his snoot out of 
America. I don’t want the League of Nations. I don’t want 
the World Court. America first, last, and always—that’s what 
Big Bill Thompson wants. . . . The only thing they've got 
against Bill Thompson is that he doesn’t get up and sing “God 
save the King” before breakfast !, 

But what in the world, you ask, does it all mean? What 
has Britain to do with Chicago? Who in England is 
searing this quaint imbecile, and how does he contrive 
to get the royal family into it? I asked, naturally, about 
King George. Was it George the Third, or our good King, 
the fifth of the name? No one in Chicago seemed to 
know, and everyone was sure that Thompson himself did 
not know. We may, however, come a little nearer to 
finding out if we examine Mr. Thompson’s preoccupation 
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with the history text-books used in the Chicago schools, all 
of these being, according to the Mayor, composed with 
the purpose of corrupting American youth in the interest 
of the British Monarchy. He made it known that one of 
his first actions after the victory would be the dismissal 
of Mr. McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, who is 
nothing but “ the stool pigeon of King George,”’ and he 
seems to have reached the apex of absurdity in the state- 
ment that the men appointed by Mayor Dever to the 
Chicago School Board were not prosecuted in the criminal 
courts only because King George V saved them from the 
due reward of their misdeeds. 

One might suppose that it would be difficult for even 
Big Bill to go beyond this, but he did it. In the closing 
week of the campaign he inserted a full-page advertisement 
in the Chicago papers, giving the text of a statement 
attacking Mayor Dever as the authority responsible for 
text-books telling the story of the American Revolution 
and the Civil War with a pro-English bias. The signatories 
were sixteen in number, said to be the names of members 
of the Chicago Historical Society—the names being 
Irish, German and Polish. An angry outburst was the 
result. Some of the alleged signatories repudiated responsi- 
bility. It was pointed out that the text-books in question 
were introduced while Thompson himself was mayor. It was 
stated from the office that not one of the names printed 
was on the roll of the Chicago Historical Society. But in 
the meantime, of course, the advertisement had done 
its work. 

I have before me as I write an interview with Mr. 
Thompson printed in to-day’s issue of the New York 
Times. Therein the Mayor is quoted as indicating that 
since his election London has been in a panic and the 
Horse Guards have been doubled. Scotland Yard, he 
said, ought to be getting ready to receive some of the 
gangs of crooks and hoodlums, who are to be chased out 
of Chicago as the city passes under the beneficent sway of 
a chief magistrate, henceforward of national importance 
as head of the America-First Association to be established 
in every State of the Union. 

“* America First, and Out with King George!” Men 
and brethren, let us ask it of ourselves and one another : 
Can Political Democracy survive ? 

S. K. Ratciirre. 


CRABBED AGE 


r | “HERE has been a good deal written lately on the 
tragedy of growing old, and, as we are all growing 
older, even the youngest of us, it is a subject 

that never loses its interest. As I write, I, the wreck of 

my former self, am celebrating my birthday, yet without 
any feeling that it is a tragic occasion. True, I can no 
longer run as fast as I once could; but I never much 

cared for ruifhing. I can no longer drink coffee at mid- 

night without risking loss of sleep; but that means little 

to me. I cannot enjoy standing at the back of the gallery 
during even the best play; but I feel no envy of those 
who can. I have lost my voracious appetite for new 

books; but that is because the old ones are better. I 

have abandoned hope of seeing the world made perfect 

in my own lifetime ; but the belief in the perfectibility of 
man is probably an illusion and better discarded. On 
the whole, one does not feel as old at forty-eight as, when 
one was twenty, one expected to feel. There has been 
no increase of wisdom, no conquest of fear, indolence and 
selfishness, to make life at forty-eight markedly different 
from life at eighteen. That, indeed, may be the real tragedy 
of growing old—that one grows old only in years. But, 
except when the conscience pricks, it is a tragedy easily 





— 


borne. One is too foolish to be perturbed by being foolish, 
The truth is, one remains what one always was, and js 
shamefully content merely to be alive. 

Those who write on the tragedy of growing old, however, 
usually differentiate between the ageing man and the ageing 
woman, and take the view that the ageing woman is the 
more tragic figure of the two. Women themselves seem 
always to have hated age more bitterly than men for the 
most part have done. There is a tradition that women 
are given to lying about their ages, as though years could 
be lied out of existence. A greater number of women than 
men conceal the date of their birth in Who’s Who. There 
is evidently for many women a pleasure in being thought 
young only second to the pleasure of being young. It is 
easy to find reasons for this, as it would be to find reasons 
for the ostrich’s hiding its head in the sand if it did so, 
But I am sure the woman who lies about her age would 
be happier if she laughed about it. Women, as far as ] 
have seen, grow old at least as attractively as men, and 
there are a multitude of old women among the most 
charming inhabitants of the earth. Age, no doubt, is a 
tragedy for a woman who has no gift but the sort of beauty 
that perishes with age. But the tragedy of the merely 
beautiful woman lies not so much in the loss of her beauty 
as in the fact that she possesses nothing else. To possess 
nothing but beauty is to miss happiness, even in youth. 
I doubt whether there is a greater proportion of happiness 
to be found among the beautiful than among those who 
have escaped alike being beautiful and being ugly. 

There is no denying that most of us need admiration 
as we need sunshine, and that women depend upon beauty 
as a means of winning admiration to a much greater extent 
than men do. But, every year, more and more avenues 
to admiration are opened to women, and there are trains 
of worshippers to be won in athletics, in the professions, 
in the arts, and in public life. There is scarcely a way in 
which a man can feed his vanity that is not nowadays 
open to women, too. For them I fancy it is getting a 
better and better world to grow old in. .... 


At the same time, I know little about the matter. I | 


do not even know in what happiness consists. I know 
only that it does not consist in being young, and that, though 
disease and the loss of faculties and the loss of friends 
bring misery, there is no absolute misery in being old. 
I confess I am not perfectly happy at forty-eight, but 
neither was I perfectly happy at eighteen. I should be 
glad to be eighteen again, but that is not because it was 
in itself a happier age, but because I should now have 
thirty years longer to live. It is commonly thought that 
at eighteen one is full of hope and that the pleasure of 
looking forward is greater than the pleasure of looking 
backward. But, even at eighteen, I think, I preferred 
the pleasure of looking backward. The prospect of being 
twenty was alarming to me. It meant that somehow or 
other I should have to earn a living, and I had not the 
slightest notion how I could earn a living. It is true 
that I was something of an optimist and had an easy-going 
belief that something would turn up. But, if it had not 
turned up, I should not have been greatly surprised, and 
I saw no good reason why the world should provide me 
with a living for any service I could render it. The world, 
I observed, was generous, and provided all sorts of people 
with a living for no very clear reason. But most of them 
at least adopted some trade or profession, and so deluded 
the world into the belief that they were doing something 
useful. In my childhood I thought it possible for a time 
that I might earn a living by writing poetry, and, when 
I heard of Lord Tennyson’s enormous income, I was con- 
siderably encouraged in this. But at eighteen I knew that 
I should never make an income by writing poetry. Such 
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attempts as I made to sell it were failures, and even the 
few friends to whom I showed my verse thought so little 
of it that I came to see that the profession of poet, like 
the church, medicine and the law, was closed to me. Hope 
may be the general mood of youth, but it was not my 
mood at eighteen. I should have been content at the 
time if the world had stood still and relieved me of the 
necessity of thinking about earning a living. 

I did not even hope to live till the age of forty-eight. 
I thought thirty-six a good age to die at, and would have 
been content to live as long as Byron or Burns. I should 
have certainly been depressed if I had foreseen that I 
should be as I am at my present age. I should have been 
astonished to discover myself able (with a struggle) to pay 
the rent of a house, but I should have been disappointed 
to discover so little improvement in any other respect. 
For one of the ardent hopes of youth is that time of itself 
will bring strength of will and a long train of virtues. Even 
to-day I have not entirely resigned that hope. I cannot 
help believing, that if I could live another thirty years, 
something of a moral miracle would have taken place at 
the end of it. Certainly, if aspirations are an aid to 
happiness, one can be as happy at fifty as at twenty. 

The chief objection to growing old, I think, is not that one 
grows old oneself, but that the world grows older, and 
it is not so much that the world grows older as that the 
world we once knew is in ruins. This may always have 
been so, but it has been more than ever so in modern days. 
New inventions have wrecked the world in which we had 
peace. Everywhere are noise and speed in place of the 
green quiet that we once knew. I do not like to speak 
ill of inventors, but they have invented the horse almost 
out of existence, and there are little seaside villages that 
once seemed a thousand miles away, so remote they were, 
where the smell of the sea is now drowned by the smell 
of the charabanc. Is it possible to name a single beautiful 
place that is more beautiful to-day than it was thirty years 
ago? We do our best to pretend that the fields and the 
sea and the lost villages have suffered less in reality than 
in our imaginations, but that is mere lying. If you go 
to Lulworth Cove by charabanc, it is not to Lulworth 
Cove that you go, but to Charabancville. Lulworth Cove 
is no longer there. 

Other inventions are, beside the charabanc, comparatively 
harmless, and some have even merit. But not the best of 
them can persuade us that the world itself has become 
better. It is still quite a good world, but it is not so good 
a world as it used to be, and I suspect that it is not as 
good a world as it is going to be. Will those who are 
now young look back on it thirty years hence, and think 
with pleasure of the cinemas of their youth as we of the 
vanished music-halls of ours? Will they talk of tubes and 
taxis as we do of the old horse-buses? Will they senti- 
mentalise over the new Regent Street as we do over the 
old? It is impossible to believe it, unless the world has 
actually got worse in the interval—noisier, more sensa- 
tional, more malodorous, more ugly. No, we who are in 
our late forties are not mere praisers of past time, 
egotistically imagining that the world of our youth was 
better than the world of the youth of to-day. We are 
realists, stating facts. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, even if 
those old music-halls had remained, we should probably 
long since have ceased going to them, and that, if the old 
buildings had been left standing, we should seldom have 
looked at them. If there still were horse-buses, we should, 
no doubt, have spent more time in cursing their dilatoriness 
than in praising their picturesqueness. If we see a hansom 
cab in London to-day, as one occasionally does in Picca- 
dilly, we do not immediately hail it but jump into a 
taxicab. We are faithful to the world of thirty years 


ago only in our imaginations, and there is scarcely a new 
invention—the motor-car, the gramophone, wireless—that 
we are loyal enough to abstain from using. The truth is, 
we should object to none of these things if only they 
could be kept from other people. It is other people’s 
motor-cars, other people’s gramophones, other people’s 
loud speakers that havé ruined the world we once knew. 
And to other people, I suppose, we ourselves are other 
people. Other people, unfortunately, have increased enor- 
mously in numbers since I was a boy. Still, in spite of 
the vast crowd of other people, very few men or women, 
even in the late forties, think so ill of life as to commit 
suicide. One gathers from this that at any age it is on 
the whole better to be alive than dead. I myself, if I 
could keep a few friends with me and could survive without 
losing my wits or my power of movement, would gladly 
live till above a hundred. I covet the mere pleasure of 
being alive, and I am glad that I lived in no earlier age 
because then I should not be alive now. Better to be 
forty-eight in a world that is going to the dogs on chara- 
bancs than to have lived in the Athens of Pericles and 
to be dust to-day. An ignoble creed, I admit, but that is 
how I feel on my birthday. The sun is shining. 
Be 


THE A.B.C. OF FLIGHT 


MY | HE aeroplane is now a common object of universal 
interest, but I fear that if statistics were available 
of the number of people capable of a clear statement 

as to how it remains in the air, belief in the spread of popular 

science might be rudely shaken. I make no apology, 
therefore, for attempting this statement in the simplest 
possible terms. 

A heavier-than-air craft remains in the air only if it 
experiences such pressures as produce a resultant upward 
force at least as great as its weight; and these pressures 
exist only if the craft as a whole, or some parts of it, are 
in motion relative to the surrounding air. That “ relative 
to the air” is important. There is no mechanical differenee 
between an aeroplane stationary in the teeth of a sixty- 
mile-an-hour gale, and one flying steadily at sixty miles 
an hour over the ground on a windless day. This equivalence 
has anchored one important branch of aeronautical research 
happily to the ground. It is obviously much easier to 
truss a small model aeroplane in a tunnel and weigh the 
forces it experiences when air is blown past it than to 
attempt the same delicate job on an object moving through 
still air as fast as a motor-car. Hence the comparative 
simplicity of wind tunnel work on aeroplane models, and 
hence its enormous value in predicting what happens to 
full-size aeroplanes in flight. 

We can take it for granted that a body moving steadily 
through the air does experience a resultant force, but the 
reason for this has only recently been thoroughly explained. 
Here there is rather a good joke against the mathematicians. 
Hydrodynamics, the theory of fluid motion, is a subject of 
great beauty, but in order to get on with it at all, mathe- 
maticians had to postulate a fluid with certain definite 
properties. They were then led to the extraordinary result 
that a solid moving through the “ perfect fluid ” of hydro- 
dynamics experiences no resultant force. Thus there 
could be no such thing as the steady motion of a heavy 
body through a perfect fluid. But as there is no such thing 
as a perfect fluid, aeroplanes fly. Treacle is a very imperfect 
fluid in the mathematical sense; the air is much more 


perfect, but it has sufficient traces of viscosity to set up the 
vortex motion in the neighbourhood of the moving body 
which is the mechanism by which a resultant force is 
created. Aerodynamic theory, inspired by Lanchester and 
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led by Praudtl of Géttingen, has lately made great strides 
in overtaking the experimental facts.* 

Thus a heavier-than-air craft must have a lifting surface 
which supports it by virtue of its motion relative to the 
air. This lifting surface may be fixed in the craft, or it 
may be free to rotate relative to the craft. In the former 
case the craft must itself move through still air in order 
to be air-borne; in the latter, there is no reason why the 
craft should not remain at rest. Up to now, flight has 
developed chiefly by way of the aeroplane, in which the 
wing is a fixed lifting surface and one consequence of this 
is that an aeroplane cannot remain in the air at a speed 
much less than that of an express train. Thus there has 
arisen a popular notion that the virtue of mechanical 
flight is that it is so fast, and that air transport must and 
will get faster and faster. Now it is obviously a good 
thing to bring Melbourne within a few days of London, 
and there is no guarantee that it may not again be important 
for a fighting scout to show a clean pair of heels to its 
aerial enemy. But it is just as desirable that flight should 
become slower and slower. In wartime there is a greater 
certainty of hitting an arsenal with a bomb if you are 
hovering above it than if you are passing over at sixty miles 
an hour; and in trivial times of peace, the Smiths will 
soon be wanting to fly over for tea with the Robinsons, 
and the Robinsons’ garden may not be as large as an 
aerodrome. Thus there is obviously a future for the craft 
with lifting surfaces rotating in a horizontal plane— 
a craft which can hover and ascend and descend almost 
vertically at the speed of a tube lift. The helicopter, 
in which the rotary lifting surfaces are power driven, 
has had a dismal career. It has rarely got off the ground, 
and has never been in proper control when air-borne. 
But Cierva’s autogyro, in which the main lifting surface 
is virtually a windmill of ingenious construction, appears 
to avoid most of the crippling difficulties of the helicopter 
and to promise a partial solution for slow-speed flight. 

I have suggested that an aeroplane is essentially a wing 
surface carrying a weight through the air. The aero-engine 
designer might boggle at this, and to anyone who is chiefly 
impressed by the commotion created by the engine and the 
propeller of an aeroplane in flight, it may seem to put the 
cart before the horse-power. But think of an aeroplane 
flying horizontally. In this condition, the lifting force 
must balance the weight, and as the wing always provides 
at least 90 per cent. of the lift, little could be done without 
it. But the aeroplane also experiences a resistance, or drag 
force, opposing its horizontal motion, and to maintain this 
the drag must be balanced by an equal and opposite hori- 
zontal propulsive force. It is the job of the engine to supply 
this by driving the propeller, which is a rotary lifting surface 
arranged to rotate in a plane as nearly as possible perpen- 
dicular to the direction of flight. Thus the logical sequence 
is lift :—drag:—propulsive force. Indeed the engine 
supplies, through the propeller, mechanical energy which 
moves the drag of the aeroplane through a certain number 
of feet per second. If the energy supplied is greater than is 
needed to work against the drag, the balance is used in 
working against gravity, and the path of flight is inclined 
upward. Ifthe energy supplied is less than is needed to work 
against the drag, gravity is called in to supply the deficiency, 
and the aeroplane descends. If the engine stops in flight, 
the aeroplane does not begin to fall like a stone, but it glides 
to earth on a gradient such that gravity is doing the whole 
of the work against the drag. The gliding gradient turns 
out to be merely the ratio of the drag of the aeroplane to its 
lift, and in the best circumstances this does not exceed 
1 in 7 in a good average design. 





* Readers with a little mathematics who are interested in this 
subject should consult an excellent book recently published ; Aerofoii 
and Airscrew Theory. By H. Glauer. C.V.P. 14s. 









The aeroplane designer has two arch enemies; one is 
drag, and the other is weight. His object is to use such a 
wing form as will experience, on the whole, the least drag 
for a given lift. But his troubles do not end here. He has 
to make a vehicle of the aeroplane, and every part of the 
body, the landing gear, and the tail unit which is exposed 
to the air adds to the drag without adding appreciably to the 
lift. An aeroplane which is full of sharp projecting surfaces, 
or so hung about with “ gadgets ”’ that it looks like a flying 
Christmas tree, is a bad aeroplane: streamline is the best 
aerodynamic wear. The reduction of structural weight is 
considered by most designers to be even more important. 
A designer is usually asked to produce an aeroplane to certain 
specifications: it must attain a certain maximum speed, 
climb to a certain height in a given time, carry sufficient 
fuel to cruise for a certain period, and so on. At present, 
the weight used up merely in building a vehicle to satisfy 
these requirements and providing a crew is not much less 
than 6 lb. for every square foot of wing area, and if much 
more than a pound or two per square foot is taken on board 
as useful load, the aeroplane’s performance is seriously 
impaired. The search is constantly for strong, light materials 
of construction which will reduce the figure 6 and so leave 
a greater margin for profitable weight. Air transport 
companies naturally enough work with the heaviest overall 
load per square foot which is compatible with a moderate 
performance. But every hundredweight of cargo added 
not only subtracts from the maximum speed and the rate 
of climb ; it also has the rather curious effect of increasing 
the speed at which the aeroplane comes in to land. To 
understand this, a word must be said about the angle of 
attack of the wing in flight, a quantity which quite escapes 
the casual observer and yet is fundamental to good thinking 
and flying of aeroplanes. 

If a spectator could concentrate on looking along an 
aeroplane’s wing and watching the attitude of its profile to 
its line of flight he would notice that this angle—the 
angle of attack—varies in routine flying only within a narrow 
range of some ten or fifteen degrees. Consider a wing 
moving at a given speed. It is found that at a certain fine 
angle of attack the lift is nothing and that if the angle of 
attack is increased from this no-lift angle, the speed being 
kept constant, the lift increases. But this happy condition 
only obtains until an angle of some 15 to twenty degrees 
above the no-lift angle is reached. At this angle—the 
wing’s stalling angle—the lift at a given speed reaches a 
maximum, and at coarser angles it decreases. On the 
other hand, if the wing is kept at a given attitude, and 
moved faster, its lift goes up as the square of the speed. 
Now suppose that an aeroplane is flying at a rather fine 
angle of attack. Since the lift must balance the weight, 
the speed will be fairly high. If the pilot increases the 
angle of attack, the lift at that speed will be greater than 
the weight and the speed drops until at the coarser angle 
lift and weight are again balanced. This reduction in the 
speed of steady flight goes on until the stalling angle is 
reached, and if this is exceeded the speed must rise again 
if a lift equal to the weight is to be maintained. Thus 
in any aeroplane the stalling angle corresponds to the 
minimum speed at which the craft is air-borne; and this 
stalling speed is independent of power. It is possible for 
a skilful pilot to fly his machine at an angle exceeding the 
stalling angle, but in doing so he runs grave risk of losing 
control of the craft, and the golden rule of routine flying is 
“‘keep below stalling angle.” It is different, however, 
at the moment of landing, when the object is to touch the 
ground when flying horizontally at the lowest air-borne 
speed. Thus stalling speed is effectively the speed of 8 
good landing. 

The sort of speed range which a pilot has at his command 
by changing the angle of attack is illustrated by the 
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following figures which apply to an aeroplane weighing 
8 Ibs. per sq. ft. of wing surface : 

Angle of attack .. oe -- 8° .. 10° .. 17° (stalling angle) 
Air borne speed (miles per hr.) .. 125 .. 70 .. 58 (stalling speed.) 
If the aeroplane is more heavily loaded than this, the air- 
borne speed at any angle of attack is increased; and in 
particular the stalling speed is increased. 

Thus it appears that an aeroplane with wings of con- 
ventional pattern and weighing 8 lbs. per sq. ft. cannot land 
at a speed less than about fifty miles an hour, and if as 
sometimes happens this is increased to over sixty miles an 
hour by adding weight, the danger of a crash if a forced 
landing is necessary in rough country is considerably 
increased. The reduction of landing speed is a most pressing 
aeronautical problem, and a good deal has recently been 
done by Mr. Handley Page and others in modifying wing 
forms so as to increase the stalling angle and thus decrease 
the landing speed. 

The mechanism by which the pilot changes his angle of 
attack and therefore his speed is very simple. The wing 
provides a vertical lifting force equal to the weight, but in 
general this lift acts at a small distance from the weight, a 
distance which itself varies with the angle of attack. 
Unless this leverage is balanced, the aeroplane will rotate, 
and to balance it the pilot must have an auxiliary lifting 
surface, at a distance from the aeroplane’s centre of gravity, 
whose angle he can alter at will. One of the reasons why 
all aeroplanes have long bodies is that the auxiliary control 
surface can then be a conveniently small surface hinged 
at the end of the long body. The pilot alters the angle 
of this elevator, and hence its lift, by fore-and-aft movement 
of his “‘ joy stick” which is a lever so connected to the 
elevator that when it is pulled back the nose of the aeroplane 
rises, and vice versa. 


Correspondence 
THE SINKING FUND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The question, “* Why Not Abolish the Sinking Fund ? ” 
at the head of the suggestive article in your issue of April 2nd 
is partly answered by the writer, but I think there is more to 
be said. 

Broadly speaking, the war was paid for by the taxpaying 
class, which gave, rather than lent, money to the Government 
(since the interest and the fund for repayment had both to be 
found by that class), and thus consented to forgo income 
which, but for the gift, it would now be enjoying. The arrange- 
ment by which money is collected from some people in the 
form of taxes and paid to others in the form of interest is surely 
something more than a mere way of keeping accounts. It is 
a device by which those owners of capital who gave (or lent) 
Government nothing, or only a small part of their capital, 
during the war are compelled to compensate those who gave 
(or lent) a large proportion of their capital. If everyone had 
given money to Government, or even lent it without interest, 
in proportion to his means, there would have been no need for 
this device, and we should hear nothing of the burden on the 
taxpayer, though he would be forgoing a part of his income 
just as he is forgoing it now. 

The Sinking Fund serves, I suggest, three purposes. 

First, it fixes the compensation mentioned above so as to 
provide for repayment of the capital as well as payment of 
interest. This seems reasonable, seeing that the capital required 
for the war might fairly have been levied from the general body 
of taxpayers at the time. 

Secondly, it puts a time-limit to the payments. It is surely 
undesirable that Jones’s heirs should be compelled to go on 
compensating Smith’s heirs for ever, especially as the machinery 
for compensation is expensive and inconvenient to the country. 
The Sinking Fund arrangement is intermediate between these 
endless payments and a capital levy, which would end them 
at once. 

Thirdly, both failure to repay the capital and the continuance 
of compulsory payment of compensation will make it difficult 


for the Government to obtain funds in future for a war, or 
nationalisation of the land, or any other purpose for which a 
large sum is needed. From one point of view, therefore, the 
Sinking Fund may be regarded as a kind of compulsory saving 
or insurance for future emergencies. 

If the third were the only reason’ for a Sinking Fund, I agree 
that it might well be dispensed with ; but the first two reasons 
seem to me sufficient.—Yours, etc., 

Ronda, Spain. R. Grant Brown. 

[Our suggestion is that the third is the only real reason for the 
existence of the Sinking Fund—namely, the desirability of 
maintaining the impression that we are able to pay off our 
debts and of thus strengthening our credit, maintaining London 
as the financial centre of the world, and eventually, perbeps, 
lowering the rate of interest and making a profitable scheme 
of conversion possible. The other two reasons given by Mr. 
Brown do not seem to us to be convincing except in so far as 
““the machinery for compensation is expensive and incon- 
venient ’’—which we have ourselves pointed out.—Ep. N.S.] 


TRADE UNION LAW 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In an otherwise friendly notice of my little book on 
Trade Union law, your reviewer, along with a number of minor 
criticisms, describes my treatment of the legality or otherwise 
as “‘ vague and hesitating.” 

As to hesitation, I plead guilty without the smallest shame. 
The question is one on which no statute throws any light, 
on which no fully binding judicial decision has ever been 
arrived at by any court of law, on which the opinions of the 
most eminent lawyers are diametrically opposed, and on which, 
if the House of Lords were required to adjudicate to-morrow, 
no one has the slightest idea what conclusion it would form. 
This being so, I venture to think an attitude of hesitation is 
more appropriate than one of breezy dogmatism. 

As to “ vagueness,” does your reviewer sufficiently distinguish 
between a vague account of clear and settled law, and a clear 
account of the vagueness of the existing law? The first is, 
of course, a blemish in a text-book; the second, if the law 
is in fact vague, is a merit. That the law is in fact vague is 
at least suggested by the acute differences of opinion, referred 
to above, between the only persons competent to judge. 

In a short notice your reviewer can hardly be expected to 
say what difference exists between Unions and other bodies of 
such a nature as to justify the immunity of the former from 
actions in tort. But is it really helpful to say that Trade 
Unions are “anomalous” (in some undefined respect), 
ergo they must be allowed to commit torts? Women are 
different from men, and so far “ anomalous’’; but that is no 
reason for allowing them to bicycle on the wrong side of the 
road. Your reviewer adds that if Trade Unions were subjected 
to the ordinary law of tort, other anomalies (also wholly 
undefined) would result. But he ignores those pages of my 
book in which I seek to prove that these alleged anomalies 
(so far as they would work injustice) can easily be avoided. 

May I add that I cordially agree with many of your criticisms 
of the Government’s Bill ?—Yours, etc., 

72 Cambridge Terrace, W. 2. Cyrit Asquira. 

[Surely the inherent “‘ anomalies which justified the Trade 
Union Acts of 1906 and 1913 are too well known to require 
repetition in a review—or in this footnote—and too well known 
to Mr. Asquith to justify his frivolous reference to women and 
bicycles.—Ep. N.S.] 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Dr. Hector Munro’s letter with reference to your 
comments upon a recent House of Lords decision upon the 
Industrial Disease section of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
contains a much more serious misstatement of the law than 
anything contained in your original paragraph. He says that 
** a workman suffering from dermatitis caused by dust or liquids 
has to satisfy the Judge that his incapacity has been caused 
by long-continued exposure to dust or liquids.” 

The correct position is as follows : A workman wholly disabled 
from any class of employment as a result of dermatitis is entitled 
to compensation, but if he is only disabled from following the 
a in which he contracted the disease he must prove 
that the disease was contracted through long exposure, etc. 

The qualification is certainly serious, but it is by no means 
so general as your correspondent states.—Yours, etc., 

27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. W. H. Tuompson. 

April 20th, 1927. 
ce 
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CLAUDE McKAY 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Strn,—Claude McKay, to whom Mr. R. M. Fox refers as 
‘“*a West African poet,” was a Jamaica (negro) policeman. 
His delicate and delightful gift in poetry, which is combined 
with an intense sensibility to human equities which made his 
constabulary duties often distressing to him, was recognised 
and helped to expression and publicity by Mr. Walter Jekyll 
(author of Jamaica Song and Story), who himself found a congenial 
refuge from a Cathedral canonry among the peasantry of the 
Port Royal Mountains, where McKay served.—Yours, etc., 

OLIVIER. 


Miscellany 
ON CERTAIN EVILS 


KNOW that there is expected of the wretches who live 

I by the pen, upon every occasion, fine writing or 

fiction. I beg leave for a little holiday therefrom, to 

write of very plain matters, but matters which concern a 
great number of my readers. 

I have long had it in my mind to set down a list of 
unnecessary inconveniences (as they seem to me) attached 
to modern travel, and to ask why no remedy can appar- 
ently be found for them. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that in each case the evil remains merely through 
routine, or through stupidity or through the much more 
common cause of avarice, and the preference our modern 
servants have for making money to serving the public. 
There may be in many cases an excellent reason for the 
things of which I complain. They may be evils 
demonstrably inevitable, or at any rate conditions the 
removal of which would do more harm than good. Still, 
as I am continually travelling to and fro, I accumulate by 
experience quite a number of these troubles, and I cannot 
help thinking that a little public insistence upon them may 
do good. 

To begin with, there is the getting on and off of boats at 
the Channel crossings. The Channel crossings are in the 
hands of a monopoly ; that monopoly charges for its trans- 
port fantastically high rates, yet it remains, so far as getting 
on and off the boats is concerned, one of the most uncom- 
fortable bits of travel in the civilised world. The boats are 
excellent, the services safe and punctual, yet in the one 
matter of getting on and off there seems to be no improve- 
ment at all as the years pass; and it is execrable. 

There has been steam boat communication between 
the two coasts for something like a century; yet in this 
particular there seems to have been hardly any improve- 
ment. Some of the landings are worse than others; Dover 
and Folkestone are worse than Newhaven, for instance, but 
they are all bad. For one thing—why should not a floating 
platform be arranged so that there should be no doubt as 
to which of the two decks we are going to debark from, 
and so that one should be under shelter when it is raining ? 
There may be some reason which prevents the arrangement 
of such a platform, working between perpendiculars in a 
shaft sunk in the body of the pier, but I confess I cannot 
see where that reason may lie. 

Then, for another thing, why those absurdly narrow 
gangways, which in the absence of a floating platform are 
cocked up at all angles? And why the elaborate system of 
collecting landing tickets one by one? What practical 
reason is there against the use of broad gangways (the width 
of the present ones will hardly admit a passenger carrying a 
bag in his hand) and why the landing ticket and its collec- 
tion ? The chances of stowing oneself away successfully on 
a channel steamer are, I suppose, about one in a hundred 
thousand, and the vast mass of those who travel are of a 





kind to whom it would certainly not be worth while to save 
a few shillings at the risk of imprisonment. Moreover the 
herd is so shepherded from the moment it leaves London 
till it lands in the foreign port, I do not see, for the life of 
me, how anyone is going to get into the passenger stream 
by stealth. The ritual of the landing ticket goes on exactly 
as it did in the days of the old sailing packet, and of the 
steam packet with jagged crown on its narrow funnel. 

Then there is the eternal question of the Customs. Why 
in the name of common sense cannot baggage be examined 
before departure and sealed ? Small hand bags which people 
want to use on the journey could not be so treated, and those 
who carry them must suffer the inconvenience of the 
Customs at landing, but for the larger hand bags which are 
not used on the journey, and for the mass of heavy luggage, 
I can see no reason why agents of the country of arrival 
should not examine and seal the luggage before it starts, 
It would save energy and therefore money all round to the 
Governments in question, to their services and to the 
passengers. 

I suppose the real reason is vested interest. It explains 
about half the abuses around us. Some employment 
would have to be found for the dismissed army of 
employees if a more rational system were established, 
Perhaps there is a better reason. If there is, let us have 
it, for the present system seems to be quite irrational. 
It belongs to the days of few travellers, haphazard service 
with irregular hours, and difficulties of communication 
between neighbouring countries, but there does seem to-day 
to be no excuse for it. 

Passports, I suppose, are past mending. The vested 
interest here is too strong, as is the delight of the Police in 
being able to card index and track all the honest people at 
the expense, of course, of missing the rogues. A man 
shows his passport with less ceremony and with about as 
much practical effect as the cook in an expensive restaurant 
presents the dish for the diners to make a bow to it. 

I know that in this department efforts have been made to 
secure a more reasonable state of affairs, but we are now 
thirteen years past the inception of the thing as a War 
measure, and there is no sign of its reform. 

And what about the delivery of luggage? In America and 
France, and I think in every country in which I have 
travelled except England, there is an automatic system 
whereby luggage is collected and delivered. It is true we 
ha’ e in this country an excellent system of “ Carted lug- 
ga.e”’ and “ Luggage in advance.” What we have not 
got is the automatic system which they have everywhere 
else, whereby registered luggage goes to a fixed place, 
from which it can be withdrawn by anyone to whom you 
give the registration receipt. The traveller arriving in 
Paris late can send next day from his hotel, sending his keys 
at the same time, and the luggage is examined, given to the 
bearer of the receipt, and brought to his hotel in due course. 
The traveller arriving in London from Paris must wait while 
a confused mass of heavy luggage is thrown out on a sort 
of bench, there examined, at no matter how inconvenient 
an hour, and occasioning every sort of delay. If a system 
of registration is so easily possible in the one case, why not 
in the other ? 

Then in the matter of tickets—why cannot we have 
as easy a purchase and sale of tickets as we have of any 
other commodity ? I do not mean international tickets— 
they are well enough managed. You can get them post- 
dated, you can get them at many places, they are convenient 
in form, and the rest of it. But why can’t one get tickets 
in bulk, by mileage, transferable (when they have no 
special privileges), and serviceable upon any date? In 
one form or another each of these advantages are to be 
found here and there ; but nowhere do you get them com- 
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bined. You can buy a bundle of tickets for the Paris 
underground, and use them whenever you like. You cannot 
buy a bundle of tickets in the same way for an English or 
French railway journey. Why not? You can get mileage 
tickets in many parts of America and in some parts of 
Spain; you used to be able to get them on the North- 
Eastern Railway in England. Why cannot one get them 
everywhere ? And why should not tickets at normal 
prices be transferable ? They are, in practice, transferable 
very often ; a man will say, I can’t use this ticket, you have 
it. But they are not legally transferable. With mileage 
tickets a man could follow his bent and travel at will, 
change his mind and go further, or branch off; with bundles 
of tickets he would be saved an infinity of botheration at 
little holes in walls. But we can’t get them. I should 
have thought it would have paid the railway companies both 
to issue tickets in bulk and to issue mileage tickets. Some 
would get lost; and that would be “all good” as the 
phrase goes in commercial circles. 

Lastly, there is food. Why is food haphazard? You 
get an excellent meal on one system, an abominable one on 
another, none at all on a third. You get great variety on 
the American lines (and first-rate cooking); excellent 
cooking though little variety on the French and Italian 
lines; neither good cooking nor variety on our lines; and 
the railway stations are just anyhow. I know of stations 
where no man has to wait as a rule, and yet where you will 
have the best cooking in the world; Pau is an example. 
I know of others: great junctions, where people have to 
wait indefinitely, yet where you get the worst cooking in 
the world, or, what is after all preferable, no food at all. 
And talking of that, why should wine be sold at from four 
to eight times its wholesale value? I know it is wicked to 
drink wine ; but this seems to be the wrong way of punishing 
the crime. And why should it be a complete toss-up whether 
the wine is startlingly good or “ not potable,” as the first 
Lord Tennyson said of Jowett’s sherry. 

Here is but the beginning of my list of grievances ; but 
that is quite enough. They will not be remedied. I have 
repeated the word “* why ” about fifty times; it was mere 


rhetoric. Believe me, I know the answer as well as any 
man. 

Farewell. H. Be.toc. 
Music 


IMPRESSIONS OF VIENNA—II 


T was with a very peculiar feeling that one walked 
about the streets of Vienna during the Beethoven 
festival. The hotels were full of the festival 
programmes, the shops were full of busts of 

Beethoven, music by Beethoven, and books about 
Beethoven. The President of the Austrian Republic, 
the delegates from most European countries and visitors 
from all parts of the world were gathered together 
ostensibly to pay homage to Beethoven, actually to 
advertise Vienna and the Austrian Republic and bring 
money into its dwindled exchequer. Although the 
consciousness that the festival was a business proposi- 
tion helped to diminish one’s irritation when one collided 
with other English visitors in the streets—for one was 
able to feel that it was a mere casual encounter such as 
one might have had buying articles at Harrod’s, or at 
the Leicester Gallery—yet that other very peculiar 
feeling remained and was intensified every time you 
passed a square with a great bronze statue in it of 
Goethe or Schiller or Mozart or Beethoven himself, 
or whenever one stopped to look in a shop window at 
one of the latter’s many false busts. Indeed, it was 


impossible not to wonder why all those very large, very 
similar bronze figures seated in armchairs had been so 





If hypocrisy is the tribute vice 
pays to virtue it is probable that here also was some 
form of tribute equally undesirable, for these great 
picture postcards carved in stone or bronze could have 


expensively erected. 


only sprung from a sort of inferiority complex. They 
did not even show any sign of a desire to make known 
the physiognomy of the great man represented, on the 
plausible principle that the face of a great man has 
meaning and significance. A total disregard of truth- 
fulness was the most conspicuous quality of these, as 
of most, memorials, and one of the more amusing 
examples of the hocus-pocus nature of the “ festival ” 
was the huge bust of Beethoven placed dominating the 
orchestra in the Musikverein Saal, where most of the 
concerts were held. This gigantic caricature glowered 
like a macrocephalic imbecile through the remarkable 
performance of the “ Eroica’”’ symphony, although 
in the Rathaus not far off at the exhibition of Beethoveni- 
ana was the genuine Klein bust which could have been 
borrowed or copied. 

But it would be absurd to expect that when a man is 
dead misrepresentation, misunderstanding and mutila- 
tion of him will cease. The desire to advertise, to 
make a quick, sensational effect is uppermost in all 
these organisers of festivals, and other catchpenny 
commercial undertakings. The same motive lay behind 
the exhibition of all those ridiculously distorted busts 
and pictures with which the shop-windows were full. 
The real bust of Beethoven made by Klein from the 
life-mask he took in 1812 shows too sensitive, too small- 
featured a face to suit the business purposes of these 
diminutive traders. Something more striking and 
flamboyant was necessary, and so even in Vienna, 
within a stone’s throw of the Beethoven exhibition, 
where all the genuine portraits and relics could be seen, 
these monstrous and disgusting lies were displayed 
with brazen effrontery. And here I may say that I 
carefully inspected the special collection of Beethoveni- 
ana that had been opened at the Rathaus, and that I 
saw, among other things, Klein’s bust and Klein’s 
mask, and I was interested to note that Beethoven’s 
face was exceptionally small. 

In the midst of all the unpleasantness inseparable 
from a big city and its two millions of people struggling 
to obtain pleasures which have long been proved worth- 
less, there were some efforts of a different kind. The 
performance of Fidelio at the State Opera House was 
magnificent, and it was the sort of performance that 
mere virtuosity, mere technical skill or cleverness 
could never have achieved. I was told that the first 
appearance of Lotte Lehmann as Leonore was looked 
forward to with some trepidation, as was the appearance 
of Alfred Piccaver as Florestan. Nobody doubted 
Lehmann’s capacity to sing, but could she conceive the 
heroic, womanly Leonore of Beethoven. (To hear these 
Viennese discuss Fidelio with such passionate under- 
standing was most refreshing!) Well, events proved 
that our fears were unnecessary. Lotte Lehmann 
from the time the curtain went up acted as if inspired, 
and sang divinely, as we indeed expected her to. Pic- 
caver perhaps did not quite rise to the same heroic 
level; he lacked a little of the magnificent breadth and 
passion of Lehmann, but he was very good, and he has 
an excellent voice. The other parts were all excellent, 
and the ensemble perfect. The setting—except for 
the last scene—was if not ideal, unobtrusively er 
ate, but the last scene does not matter so much. he 
opera is over when the last note of the Leonore No. 8 
is sounded after the close of the prison scene. I do not 
know whether Gustav Mahler or his successor, the present 
Franz Schalk, was responsible for the current Vienna 
tradition of playing the Leonore No. 3 immediately 
after the prison scene in the darkness of the theatre 
before the curtain rises on the final scene of jubilation, 


but it was an inspiration. Beethoven, of course, 
c2 
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realised that it was impossible to use the Leonore No. 8 
overture as an introduction to the opera, and he wrote 
the Fidelio overture for the final revised version, and 
the Leonore No. 8 has been relegated to the concert 
hall. It has always been considered one of the master- 
pieces of music, but nobody who has only heard it in 
the concert-hall has any conception of its qualities. I 
don’t think anybody who was present at that perfor- 
mance of Fidelio in Vienna will ever forget it. I have 
always been rather sceptical about Fidelio, but I now 
know that it is necessary to treat Fidelio in quite a 
special way. It is no good performing it as if it were 
an ordinary opera like Meistersinger or Otello. Mere 
musical dexterity will make a great deal of the average 
good opera very effective. No amount of mere musical 
dexterity will give you the overwhelming impression 
made by Fidelio when acted and sung with unreserved 
passionate conviction. There is an intensity of life 
in this opera that is quite outside one’s experience. 
Never at any moment are you let down, the interest is 
held from the beginning and rises gradually with ever 
increasing intensity to the climax in the prison scene. 
Then, when we have been wrought up to the highest 
emotional pitch and the curtain falls, we hear the 
descending passage of the opening of the Leonore No. 8, 
and slowly the whole meaning of the opera is unfolded 
before us, and its action resumed in the imagination. 
In the hands of the average orchestra and conductor 
even here this great symphonic drama might be nothing 
at all, but as played under Franz Schalk on this occasion 
I felt that I had never in my life heard anything so 
marvellous, so beautiful, so awe-inspiring and sublime. 
I take off my hat to Franz Schalk and the musicians who 
played on that night. They were true artists who, 
under the inspiration of the occasion, understood what 
they were doing. 

One felt that the whole house was moved to an 
unusual degree, and when the last note had died away 
in silence there was a sudden outburst that lasted what 
seemed quite ten or fifteen minutes. Again and again 
Schalk had to rise from his seat and bow, and at 
last the whole orchestra was obliged to stand up to 
acknowledge the cheering. 

It is very hard to analyse the special virtue of Fidelio. 
One can only say that it stirs a greater depth of emotion 
than any other opera. It belongs definitely to quite 
a different world. It is no doubt in essence a hymn to 
conjugal love and fidelity, but it enshrines the new post- 
Christian, idealistic, super-romantic passion of love. 
There is nothing in it of the fleshly passion of Tristan 
und Isolde, or the sentimentality of La Bohéme or 
Madam Butterfly. It has rather the quality of Romeo 
and Juliet, of the love-scene between Lucy and Richard 
in Meredith’s Richard Feverel, but none of these quite 
fits, nor does the ideal passion of Dante for Beatrice, or 
of Don Quixote for Dulcinea. No, it does not really 
resemble any of these, it is a hymn in the imagination 
to the supremest virtue of the human soul, and it is 
beyond all our praise or criticism. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD 


ONTPARNASSE has become the unhappy hunting 
ground of innumerable young English and 
American painters. They dress alike, speak 

alike, and unfortunately they paint alike. If here and 
there a spark of individual ability appears, it is usually 
too weak to escape being smothered by the effort to 
produce false Braques, impoverished Picassos or imitation 
Modiglianis. The work of the average young English 
painter in Paris is often as dreary as an adaptation of a 
French farce on the English stage. 








Christopher Wood is an exception. Certainly he has 
been influenced greatly by modern French work, but, as 
yet, has not been conquered. Wood’s honest angels 
have protected him so far, and one hopes that they will 
not desert him. The dry winds of the Continent have 
blown away from his canvases some traces of the fog which 
besets these islands, but they have left a clean colour and 
gay humour which is essentially English. I am glad to 
say Wood is not a clever painter. We have so many of 
them. Employing the familiar methods of the French 
advance guard, he has had the instinct, the luck or the 
courage—it is difficult to say which—to attempt no Gallic 
subtlety but to paint straight from the heart. This 
example of British straightforwardness is surprising, 
considering that practically the whole of Wood’s artistic 
development has taken place in France. Somehow he 
has managed to keep that pleasant, uncomplicated outlook 
on life which makes us a nation of poets and footballers. 
By refusing to be clever he is finding his way to express 
that new poetry which seems to be in the air. This poetry 
of painting, this neo-romanticism, can only come from 
the heart, but it is utterly different from the romance of 
the old school of pre-cubist painters. In their case 
romance clung to their beards and hovered in the shade 
of their big hats; they lived their picturesque lives 
romantically, but poetry shunned them. 

The new poetry is difficult to define. It is the poetry 
of Charles Chaplin’s films, of which The Gold Rush is 
perhaps the best example. Chaplin, a true poet, is at 
the same time a thoroughly unromantic figure. Jean 
Cocteau, in a preface to the catalogue of Wood’s pictures 
now being shown in the Beaux Arts Galleries in Bruton 
Place, refers to this quality in his work : 

La mode n'est pas au coeur. On le dissimule, on le méprise. 

La dureté par contre évite cet air d étre dupe que la jeunesse moderne 

redoute par dessus tout. Mais la mode passe, Déja les speculations 

glacées de Pintelligence se démodent, la haine dale, et je distingue 
les premiers signes @une maladresse d amour. 

This is particularly interesting, coming as it does from a 
mind so essentially French. 

If Christopher Wood wished to paint sleep, says Cocteau, 
it is not dreams that he would paint. He would paint a 
man, a sleeper. An important difference this, a return to 
the human towards which the best of our youth is turning, 
consciously or unconsciously. Wood is an English painter ; 
his painting speaks little, takes exercise in the fresh air, 
is not restless and has the red cheeks and the big hands 
of the sportsman. Before the canvases shown you, you 
do not think; you live. There are no subtle problems 
here. A bunch of flowers is a bunch of flowers; smell it. 
A street is a street ; walk down it. A woman is a woman; 
love her. This unaccustomed frankness brings a wish to 
know well this young painter whose eyes, since they reflect 
nothing false, give the lie to his Harlequin sweater. Of 
Wood’s seventeen canvases I found his self portrait, in 
the above-mentioned Harlequin sweater, by far the most 
interesting, although hung in a light which made it nearly 
impossible to see. In this picture there is hardly a trace 
of the extraneous mannerisms which occur here and there 
in his work. Two small flower pieces have a pleasantly 
unhackneyed freshness and vitality. Two nudes, both 
in their drawing and colour, show a considerable advance 
on Wood’s previous work. 

It will be interesting to see whether, in this country, 
the criticism will be levelled at Christopher Wood that he 
is not a serious painter. I have yet to discover what is 
meant by a serious painter. If the ability to draw 
accurately and see clearly has anything to do with it, he 
is undoubtedly serious. It would be a pity if his light- 


heartedness and sense of fun should be allowed too com- 
PETER SPENCER. 


pletely to disguise his talent. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. LONGMANS have republished William 
M James’ Letters in one volume, a_ beneficent 
act. The first edition was published in 1920. 
They are edited by his son, Henry James, who has done 
the work very well. He has not included letters that are 
wholly technical or argumentative, but readers of William 
James’ books will find a good many passages in these 
letters which will help them to understand him as a 
philosopher and psychologist. To readers who are not 
students of either philosophy or psychology they have 
another value: they bring us into contact with a man 
whose company is singularly exhilarating and sustaining. 
The generosity of his temper and the hospitality of his 
mind are as remarkable as the alertness of his intellect. 
His ardour and straightforwardness do one good. It is 
rare to find so much penetration combined with such 
warmth of heart, such abilities with such unpretentiousness, 
such originality with so much tolerance. 
* * * 

When he wrote he had the power of conveying the 
emotions which thought excited in him, as well as those 
thoughts themselves. This is rare in philosophers. He 
once wrote of a friend, Chauncey Wright, whose thought 
was vigorously materialistic: “‘Of the two motives to 
which philosophic systems owe their being, the craving 
for consistency or unity in thought, and the desire for a 
solid outward warrant for our emotional ends, his mind 
was dominated by the former. Never in the human head 
was contemplation more separated from desire.” In 
James himself the second motive was the stronger, and 
in a measure it may be said that his thinking was chiefly 
directed to justify that motive. He was fundamentally 
a sceptic; and his great candour, combined with a desire 
to find his own motive concealed behind ideas which pre- 
tended to be the result of complete intellectual detach- 
ment, made him exceedingly acute in tracing in other 
philosophers the personal and interested nature of their 
thought. The drift of his argument is that all philosophies 
are matters of preference, and he strove to show that 
reality was malleable enough to “fit” contradictory 
theories. It satisfied him emotionally to think of reality 
as a flux, and rejoiced him to think that usefulness to 
man was the property which distinguished a true idea 
from a false one. In A Pluralistic Universe he says: 

A conception of the world arises in you somehow, no matter 

how. Is it true or not? you ask. 

It might be true somewhere, you say, for it is not self-con- 
tradictory. 

It may be true, you continue, even here and now. 

It is fit to be true, it would be well if it were true, it ought to 
be true, you presently feel. 

It must be true, something persuasive in you whispers next ; 


and then—as a final result— 

It shall be held for true, you decide; it shall be, as if true, 
for you, 

And your acting thus may in certain special cases be a means 
of making it securely true in the end. 

Not one step in this process is logical, yet it is the way in which 
monists and pluralists alike espouse and hold fast their visions. 
It is life exceeding logic, it is the practical reason for which the 
theoretic reason finds arguments after the conclusion is once there. 
In just this way do some of us hold to the unfinished pluralistic 
universe ; in just this way do others hold to the timeless universe 
eternally complete. 

In concluding these lectures, he added: 

My only hope is that they may possibly have proved suggestive ; 
and if indeed they have been suggestive of one point of method, 
I am almost willing to let all other suggestions go. That point 
is that it is high time for the basis of discussion in these questions 
to be broadened and thickened up. It is for that that I have brought 
in Fechner and Bergson, and descriptive psychology and religious 
experiences, and have ventured even to hint at psychical research 
and other wild beasts of the philosophical desert. 





This is a characteristic passage. William James disliked 
intellectualism because he thought it apt to make experience 
less instead of more intelligible, because it was apt to 
treat the actual peculiarities of the world as if they were 
irrelevant to the content of truth, and because it limited 
his freedom to believe what his temperament needed, if 
he were—and he thought the majority of men were like 
him in this respect—to live with happy confident energy. 
It was for the right to believe that he fought. To him all 
faiths were ‘“‘born free and equal.” Indeed, he carried 
into affairs of the intellect the temperament of his father, 
to whom the one unforgivable sin was pride. 
*. * * 

Everyone who has read Varieties of Religious Experience 
must remember the manner in which he writes about 
religious dependency. The question of man’s relation to 
the universe, the problem of the moral or indifferent 
constitution of things, had obviously never been to him 
a mere subject for metaphysical debate. It appears from 
these letters that about the year 1869 or 1870, that is to 
say, when James was about twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
he experienced a morbid depression the depth of which he 
seems to have hidden from those nearest him. He knew 
himself the kind of melancholy “ which takes the form 
of panic fear.” One of the experiences which illustrate 
the chapter called “‘ The Sick Soul,” disguised as the 
report of a “‘ French Correspondent,” is the story of his 
own case (Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 160). From 
reading Renouvier’s second Essais he reached the position 
that “the sustaining of a thought because I choose to 
when I might have other thoughts’ was not necessarily 
an illusion; and he resolved that his first act of free-will 
should be to believe in free-will. ‘* For the remainder of 
the year, I will abstain from the mere speculation and 
contemplative Griiblei (grubbing among subtleties) in which 
my nature takes most delight, and voluntarily cultivate 
the feeling of moral freedom, by reading books favourable 
to it, as well as by acting. After the first of January, 
my callow skin being somewhat fledged, I may perhaps 
return to metaphysical study and scepticism without 
danger to my powers of action.”” This moment of resolution 
marks the real moment of the birth of his Pragmatic philo- 
sophy, which is after thinking to justify and strengthen 
that resolve. Writing to Shadworth Hodson in 1885, we 
find him saying: ‘“ Indeterminism is the only way to 
break the world into good parts and into bad, and to 
stand by the former against the latter. . . . With what 
can I side in such a world as this ? this monstrous indiffer- 
entism which brings forth everything eodem jure? Our 
nature demands something objective to take sides with. 
If the world is a Unit of this sort there are no sides—there’s 
the moral rub. And you don’t see it!” 

* * * 

Following the history of his mind is, however, by no 
means the greatest pleasure these letters give us. His 
descriptions and comments have a delightful vivacity and 
spontaneity. Here is an impression of his now thoroughly 
Europeanised, but still beloved brother, Henry, the 
novelist (1889) : 

Harry is as nice and simple and amiable as he can be. He has 
covered himself, like some marine crustacean, with all sorts of 
material growths, rich sea-weeds and rigid barnacles and things, 
and lives hidden in the midst of his strange heavy alien manners 
and customs; but these are but “ protective resemblances ” 
under which the same dear old, good, innocent and at bottom 
very powerless-feeling Henry remains, caring for little but his 
writing, and full of dutifulness and affection for all gentle things. 

They are the letters of a man in love with life, and they 
glow with the kind of courage and laughter which springs 
from that love; perfection or Heaven, if you like to put 
it that way, he did not love, but mistrusted. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Waste Corner. By Ruru Manninc-Sanpers. Christophers. 
Ts. 6d. 

The Old Countess. By ANNE DovcGias Sepewick. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The Allinghams. By May Srnciarr. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


God made the country and man made the town; but it 
was a long time ago, and the modern novelist has changed all 
that a good deal. It began in France with Flaubert and 
Maupassant, who made the discovery of which M. Mauriac is 
now the most distinguished exponent, that life in the country is 
a good deal more depraved than the innocent and idealistic 
town-dweller supposes. The notion was taken up with a good 
deal of enthusiasm in Germany about twenty years ago, when a 
novel about an East Prussian farmer’s wife who kept on trying 
to poison her husband, a man of abnormal digestive resistances, 
ran into an enormous number of editions in 1908 or thereabouts. 
In England the idea has never been a popular success. We 
have the short stories of Mr. Caradoc Evans, of course, but these 
are Welsh, and violently repudiated in the Principality itself; 
and we have Mr. Powys and Mr. A. E. Coppard. But the success 
of these writers is almost entirely confined to the comparatively 
small public which is able to appreciate good writing and 
independence of vision. It is within this narrow circle that 
Mrs. Manning-Sanders finds her limited but enthusiastic 
audience. 

Waste Corner is Mrs. Manning-Sanders’ second, or if you 
prefer to consider Zachy Trenoy, a novel in verse, her third 
full-length story. It concerns the fortunes of James Kneebone, 
a romantic rascal who, aspiring to the dignity of master-builder, 
built a house for himself, and another house for his first client 
on a piece of waste ground at the cross roads beyond the town of 
Brew in Cornwall. But it was not enough to build and to own 
two fine, dry granite houses, James Kneebone must live in 
one of them himself. For he had married the widow of Edward 
Taylor, a grocer’s assistant, who had died leaving two children 
and the memory of a greater elegance of life than James Kneebone 
had provided. So James went with his wife and her two Taylor 
children and their two Kneebone children to live in the finer of 
the two houses and, in order to furnish it with a piano and other 
delights, he cheated Mr. Jewel for whom he had built the house, 
and was ruined. 

So there was a sale and Sam Taylor ran off with £50 of the 
proceeds, leaving his stepfather even more ruined than ever; 
and Mrs. Kneebone went mad, and Willie Jewel, the son of 
James Kneebone’s enemy seduced, first Trevina Taylor, who 
died of shock, being very young, and then Matilda May Kneebone, 
who survived to bear him a son after he had run away to be a 
missionary in China : 

“The Lord has blessed my work,” writes Willie Jewel. “I 
dress in white, as in a marriage garment, and am at last free from 
sin . . . I was sorry not to be able to say good-bye, the call came 
to me on a sudden.” 


James Kneebone then entangles himself with a peculating miller, 
and his youngest child, Cecil, is killed while stealing flour 
from under the mill-wheel which Mrs. Kneebone sets going 
in order to trap the thief. It is, you see, quite a devilish tale 
of life in the country which Mrs. Manning-Sanders has to tell. 
But twisted and woven into the fabric of this appalling 
record of greed and cunning, of treachery, lasciviousness and 
the intolerable, sordid burden of the very poor, there shines 
another story, the tale of James Kneebone’s life as it seemed to 
himself, and of the love Matilda May Kneebone bore to her 
father and to every living thing, from Dog whom her mother killed 
one bitter winter night to the geese she tended, and even to 
Willie Jewel from whom she bought immunity for her father, 
for a time, with kisses given grudgingly at first and then with a 
passion greater than his own. For James Kneebone was, in 
his crooked, unscrupulous way a great lover, and an inextin- 
guishable optimist. He built the house that ruined him to 
please his wife ; and with every fresh descent from that height 
to the last extremity of his misfortune he could still console 
himself with dreams: 
Da sat in the March sunshine by the cottage doorway, his thoughts 
moving bazily between regret for Cecil and dreams of the good 
fortune that might at any moment come to him... He could 


think how pleasant it would be when the cottage had a new thick 
roof of shining gold ; when the moss and weeds were plucked out 
of the roof and the gaping holes filled in, and all the brittle slats that 
showed above the grey, sucking reeds, were covered with a thatch 
so firm, that the sparrows could scarcely find a hole to nest in. Yes, it 
was pleasant to imagine these things. And in the meantime, one 





could still sleep comfortably in the kitchen, and the old pans up- 
stairs in the bedroom would catch most of the water that ran 
through the roof when it rained. 


And, when the story has been accepted or rejected according 
to the strength or queasiness of the reader’s appetite for bucolic 
immorality and brutishness there remains for undiluted enjoy. 
ment the packed and vivid measure of Mrs. Manning-Sanders’ 
style. She sees and feels as a poet, but her prose has a hard quality 
as of fine drawing which gives, first of all, a definite outline to 
the thing described before it fills it with the glow of colour and 
emotion. Waste Corner is one of those rare novels the scene 
of which is made immediately definite to the reader so that 
each event as it comes happens as clearly for us as it has done 
in the mind of the novelist who has conceived it. It is difficult 
to point out in what this particular method of conveying a visual- 
isation consists. Some good writers never attain to it. But it is 
a quality the exercise of which must give distinction to any 
tale. Mrs. Manning-Sanders possesses it in an uncommon 
degree. Her steady knowledge of the country of which she 
writes ; her rather grim but unfailing sense of ironic comedy ; 
the ecstasy to which natural beauty and human courage can, 
on occasion, move her, all contribute to the impressiveness of 
her tale. But none of these things can put that last most potent 
spell on our spirit which makes a book live in memory by 
reason of things implied but never actually stated in it. I 
think, and no one will probably be more surprised than Mrs, 
Manning-Sanders herself at this suggestion, that Waste Corner, 
a book in which religious-mania is made terrible and religious 
excitement loathsome, can, in spite of these things, and of the 
explicitly pagan standards admitted in it, be best described as 
an entirely religious book. 

Religious is the last term that can be used of any novel by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick. In The Old Countess, as in all her 
careful, beautiful work, this accomplished and fastidious lady 
makes due allowance for the religious element in all sophisticated 
life, but the final effect left by it is as completely irreligious as 
that of the best French novels written in the years immediately 
preceding the Dreyfus affair, after which, as more than one 
contemporary critic then prophesied, there was a revival of 
religious interest in literary France. The Old Countess is so 
like a French novel of 1899 or 1900 that it reads almost as if 
it were a translation from such a one. It is, indeed, written in 
a kind of serious macaronic, much of the conversation being 
recorded in sentences which begin in French and go on in 
English, not because they were actually so spoken but because 
the novelist herself is, after all, writing in English for English 
readers. 

The theme is one which the writer has already treated from 
a slightly different angle in two other novels, Tante and a Liitle 
French Girl, the jealousy of another woman forced by the love 
of young people. This time it is a very old woman who cannot 
endure that anyone shall be more lovely and beloved than 
herself. Madame de Lamouderie, living in shabby-genteel 
seclusion on the cliffs above the valley of the Dordogne is dis- 
covered by a half Scotch, half American artist Richard Graham, 
who, with his young English wife, is wandering about France, 
painting when he can, and seeking in books of philosophic 
speculation for some way of escape for his soul. The old lady 
is in herself so perfect a Goya that Richard must paint her. 
She is flattered by his interest, and falls into senile love with him. 
The old lady is at first inclined to be a little jealous of the young 
wife, but, on their second visit, the strangers discover that the 
vain and boastful old countess is no more than one of the many 
poor creatures adopted by Marthe Ludérac, the beautiful and 
mysterious chdtelaine of the Manoir where they both live. 
In Mademoiselle Ludérac, Graham recognises the celestial 
quality lacking in Jill, his wife, and necessary to the unification 
of his own war-disjointed spirit. To Jill also Marthe Ludérac 
seems a creature wholly beautiful and to be desired, and between 
them they make such a mess of trying to befriend her that they 
drive the old countess mad with jealousy and leave the unhappy 
young woman no alternative but to commit suicide under the 
pretext of saving the life of a kid to which she has devoted a good 
deal of time and care. This catastrophe occurs during a flood 
when the Dordogne breaks a dam built across the valley below 
the Manoir. Graham and Mademoiselle Ludérac find themselves 
caught in the tide in a way which recalls the last scene of The 
Mill on the Floss. 

It will be seen that this is not one of the best of this writer's 
novels so far as the plot and the juxtaposition of the prota- 
gonists goes. Moreover, Anne Douglas Sedgwick lacks the 
topographical power which distinguishes Waste Corner. Het 
description of the Dordogne scenery, though well written, is 
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extraordinarily unpictorial. I have read three times the chapter 
in which all the preparations for the flood are most carefully 
laid, and I still fail to visualise the scene or to see how Madame de 
Lamouderie could look down from the Manoir and see and be seen 
by Graham and Marthe Ludérac wandering on the island below. 
And the manner in which Jill was able at the last to get a boat 
across the tidal wave that broke the dam remains as much a 
miracle to me as it seemed to the good people of Brissac who 
declared she could not possibly do such a thing. But in spite of 
these defects, and of one or two minor lapses, the most conspicuous 
of which is the colloquial misuse of the word “ terse” on two 
consecutive pages, the book has many of the high qualities that 
invariably distinguish any work by its author. 

There is a love scene in the secular garden behind the 
Manoir with the desperate, malignant old woman watching it 
from the windows of the house which it would be hard to 
match for contained and ominous beauty and the figure of 
Marthe Ludérac herself is poignantly lovely and true in its 
mingling of spiritual strength and powerlessness. The por- 
trait of the old countess herself, though well drawn and 
marvellously coloured at first, becomes a caricature before 
the book closes, and so weakens its hold on our imagination, 
while Graham and Jill themselves are never quite real. The 
minor characters of the tale, and particularly the inn-keeper and 
his wife at Brissac and their bonne-d-tout-faire who was also 
that peculiarly French being, la fille-mére, are very well drawn, 
and nothing in Waste Corner gives a more vivid sense of the 
possibility that the Devil also helped to make the country than 
the description of animal life in a Dordogne village or the story 
of how Mademoiselle de Ludérac and Monsieur le Curé fought 
for the curé’s cat at the moment when the wretched animal was, 
like his littie maid-servant, about to become the mother of an 
unwanted child. 

It is almost a relief, after these revelations of what life can be 
among the lower orders in the country to turn to Miss May 
Sinclair’s able if distressing record of life as it may be lived in an 
English country house. The Allinghams deals with nothing 
more harrowing to urban minds that the consequences of marry- 
ing into a family afflicted with madness. William Allingham’s 
father dies in a lunatic asylum, but up to the end of the book 
about his children only one of them goes mad. The others 
escape more easily. One of them, a boy, drinks, and marries 
beneath him, it is true, but not unreasonably so; another boy 
writes poetry and is successful up to a point; a third wants to 
become a soldier but his father thwarts him, and the girls are 
less fortunate, one of them marries happily but another has a 
love affair with a married man and when she is going to have a 
baby is turned out of the house ; the eldest goes mad after falling 
in love for many years into a succession of firmly unresponsive 
men. 

Miss Sinclair has always possessed the gift of creative descrip- 
tion. In the minimum of lines she can put a house and its 
surroundings before you and show you a family complete to the 
freckles on the third child’s pretty nose. Once again she does 
these things to admiration in The Allinghams. The pity is that 
none of the Allinghams, excepting possibly their trying but good- 
hearted aunt, Miss Lambert, is the kind of person it is worth 
while spending such art as hers on creating. For the first time 
in her accomplished work she has produced a book which it 
will be almost easy to forget. Naomi Roypbe-SmIrTu. 


GOBINEAU 


The Dancing Girl of Shamakha. By Counr pe GosiNeav. 
Translated by H. M. Fox. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


A French writer whose importance was first recognised in 
Germany, Count Arthur de Gobineau has as yet received little 
attention from English critics. He is known here chiefly as 
the author of the Essai sur ['Inégalité des Races Humaines ; 
and for every person who has read it, there are probably fifty 
who are aware that it is based upon exploded theories. His 
book on the Renaissance, a lively book in dialogue form, has 
until now been the only work of his to be translated into English. 
Yet Gobineau possesses many of the qualities at present most 
appreciated by English intellectuals. 

He was born near Paris in 1816. His family was passionately 
Royalist, and though only recently ennobled, claimed descent 
from an ancient Norman house. His education put him in 
touch with German culture, and to prove that an ingrained 
distaste for classical studies was not due to laziness, he plunged 
early into the study of oriental languages. He commenced 
author with a romantic play, which was followed by several 


historical novels. One of these, L’ Abbaye des Typhaines 
remains an interesting study of twelfth-century France. Through 
the friendship of Alexis de Tocqueville he entered, when well over 
thirty, the French Diplomatic Service, and the next twenty- 
seven years of his life were spent en poste at Berne, Hanover, 
Frankfurt, Tehran, Athens, Rio de Janeiro, and Stockholm. 
The erudition he had acquired before entering the Service was 
thus implemented by personal experience of a variety of races, 
and the result was a series of works ranging from a History of the 
Persians to a Chanson de Geste entitled Amadis. His interest 
in race appears in almost all his writings, but the value of the 
best of them does not depend upon the correctness of his theories. 
Trois Ans en Asie remains one of the acutest studies ever made 
of oriental life, and La Renaissance has a cinematographic 
vividness which should make it popular in every school. During 
the last few years of his life Gobineau became friendly with 
Wagner. His theories of Nordic superiority endeared him to the 
ideologists surrounding the composer, and for years his name was 
kept alive only in Germany, and largely on account of what is of 
least permanent value in his work. In France, where he was 
long accounted a dilettante theorist, he has recently been recog- 
nised as an important novelist. The works of fiction on which 
his reputation rests are the Nouvelles Asiatiques, a novel called 
Les Piéiades, and some uncollected short stories such as Adélaide 
and Mademoiselle Irnois. Les Pléiades is hardly a successful 
work of art; the author is more interested in his heroes as 
examples of English, French and German character than as 
individuals. Yet it is an absorbingly interesting book, which 
no admirer of Stendhal and Mérimée should miss. For Gobineau 
is of the same small family of genius as these. He combines 
romantic imagination with precise observation, and recounts the 
wildest movements of passion in a tone of admiring detachment. 

The Dancing Girl of Shamakha is an American translation of 
five out of the six stories in the Nouvelles Asiatiques. It is hard 
to understand why the translator has omitted the sixth, La Vie 
de Voyage, for this description of caravan life and the varying 
effects of the East upon Europeans reveals most of the author's 
virtues and none of his defects. In his preface Gobineau, after 
declaring that Hajji Baba is the best book (apart from the Arabian 
Nights) about the Asiatic temperament, points out that Morier 
only depicts the more frivolous aspects of orienta] character. 
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In his own stories he wishes, not to omit these, but to show also 
the courage, honesty, and entire devotion which are to be found 
in the East. It is noticeable that in order to do this he sets 
only three of his stories in the country of Hajji Baba, and that 
his scenes of heroism are enacted in Caucasia and Afghanistan : 
the Persians are too sophisticated or sceptical to cut an appro- 
priately romantic figure. This is one more proof that almost all 
generalisations about the East are necessarily nonsense, for many 
Asiatic countries have nothing in common save their differences— 
and these are very various—from Europe. The Nouvelles 
Asiatiques were written at Stockholm, where Gobineau was 
French Minister. He was some sixty years old, and where he had 
once been generously enthusiastic for the East, he now wrote of 
it with a mixture of indulgent teasing and nostalgic affection. 

The Dancing Girl of Shamakha and The Lovers of Kandahar 
are tales of fanatical devotion comparable to Colomba. The 
former is the story of a Lesghi girl who tries to win her European- 
ised cousin, Assanoff, from the service of Russia, the traditional 
oppressor of their people. She fails, and kills herself, dying at 
the door of a Spaniard, Moreno, whom despite herself she loved. 
Something of the quality of Gobineau’s spirit and style can be 
gathered from the short paragraph which ends this highly coloured 
tale : 

Quand Moreno raconta toute cette affaire & Assanoff, le Tatar 
civilisé en fut extrémement ému; il ne dégrisa pas de huit jours, 
et on le rencontrait partout chantant La Marseillaise. Ensuite, 
il se calma. 


“* After that he quieted down,’ Miss Fox writes. 
translation is formidable. 

But perhaps The Story of Gamber Ali is the best of this collec- 
tion. There is no plot beyond a series of those unexpected and 
undeserved changes of fortune which are the favourite matter 
of the storytellers of Islam. There is no joke so delightful as the 
spectacle of a man rich and powerful in the morning, imprisoned 
and bastinadoed before night ; and an equally sudden rise of a 
beggar to high office, effected by a mixture of good luck and 
dishonesty, finds even more enraptured listeners, who imagine 
themselves enjoying the next day a similar elevation. It is, in 
fact, the sense of the infinite possibilities of fate which is largely 
responsible for what Europeans consider the cynical immorality 
of public opinion in most Mohammedan countries. 

There has never been any satisfactory criticism of fiction 
because of the difficulty, greater perhaps in this than in any 
other art, of distinguishing form from content. Gobineau’s 
observation of oriental character might be unsurpassed—as 
indeed it probably is—and the stories might still be indifferent to 
us. Actually they capture the imagination. The material, the 
sources of which can sometimes be found in Trois Ans en Asie, 
has been transmuted to meet the demands of the medium ; 
the information conveyed is rarely irrelevant, the author’s 
theories about race remain implicit. This book of Gobineau’s 
can therefore be recommended alike to the student of oriental 
life, to the literary aesthete, and to the colonel’s lady who wants 
something new from the local library. 


The loss in 


DANTE 


The Minor Poems of Dante. Translated into English Verse by 
Lorna DE’ Luccni. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Dante’s early poems have frequently provided a battlefield 
for his commentators. Some have seen in them merely the 
work of a promising young poet, exercising himself in the themes 
and metres common to his period, inventing and changing 
nothing, and producing scholastic poetry of a purely intellectual 
and virtuose merit: Croce, for instance, attributes the 
enthusiasm for Dante’s early poetry to the “ pre-raphaelite 
vogue of the nineteenth century.” Others again have found 
in the work of the young Dante the total re-creation of an art ; 
poetical forms available to anybody infused by Dante’s genius 
with new life, and with all the qualities of imagination and 
sincerity, reality, allegory and mysticism which proclaim him 
the future author of the Divine Comedy. 

Be that as it may, one cannot ignore Dante’s debt to the 
Provengal poets. The forms he used came down to him from 


the lyrics of the troubadours, softened and refined by native 
Italian poets. To call Dante the creator of Italian poetry, 
says Carducci, “ as if it had leaped fully armed out of his head,” 
is to misunderstand Dante, his age, and the processes of develop- 
ment common to all literature. Far from rejecting the narrow 
frame provided by his predecessors, Dante adapted it to the 
Like the Provengal poets, he 


measure of his own genius. 


believed the lyric to be the legitimate field of love-poetry alone, 
but he completed the task, already begun, of redeeming it from 
the toils of merely sensual love. Provengal poetry had mostly 
flourished alongside the Albigensian War, and it was essentially 
irreligious and carnal; but for Dante, born in Italy, a centre 
of religion, where the worship of the Virgin had reached its 
zenith, “’amore nato da Dio non si pud riposare se non in Dio.” 
Beatrice in the Vita Nuova already wears the halo of her destiny, 

It is rare to find a good poetical translation of any poet, especially 
where the translator seeks both to re-create the lyrical qualities 
and to adhere strictly to the sense. And where Rossetti has 
already been so successful, it must take some courage to follow. 
But Mrs. de’ Lucchi declares in her introduction that “ readers 
who through prejudice, principle or persuasion deny poetical 
merit to my translations, will nevertheless be compensated 
for their disappointment by discovering that these do at least 
constitute a satisfactory crib,” and her modest claim is fully 
justified. 

She is at her best in some of the sonnets of the Vita Nuova, 
such as: 

Art thou then he who often and again 
Spake of our lady unto us alone ? 


and the whole of the beautiful sonnet beginning: . 
My lady beareth love within her eyes. 


Sometimes she is less successful : 


And if I bide with you Love warneth me 
Flee, ‘lee if haply death cause thee annoy, 


but she can hardly be held responsible where others have 
refused to exonerate the youthful Dante from errors of bad 
taste. 

In the poems to the Lady Pietra (whom Carducci identifies 
with the Lady at the Window of the Vita Nuova) Mrs. de’ 
Lucchi proves her virtuosity. In these passionate verses, 
dictated by a purely sensual love which contrasts strangely 
with the visionary character of the Vita Nuova, Dante reverts 
wholly to the metrical artifices of his predecessors, and in 
particular to those of Arnaut Daniel, whose complicated 
technicalities he seems to have admired. Much of the effect 
in these poems depends upon a subtle play upon words, and 
here Mrs. de’ Lucchi is greatly to be congratulated upon having 
achieved a measure of success. 

The collection includes every poem attributed with certainty 
to Dante except the Divina Commedia, and since many have 
been taken from prose settings, an explanatory note accom- 
panies each. Sometimes one could wish that the notes were 
more exhaustive, but it was obviously not intended to provide 
a fuller commentary than is essential for the understanding of 
the poems. The text chosen is that of Professor Michele Barbi 
(Florence 1921), and an Index of first lines supplied in Italian 
as well as English adds to the convenience of the reader. 


SOME VERSE-PLAYS 


Marino Faliero. By Jack Linpsay. Fanfrolico Press. £1 1s. 

Urijah the Hittite. By W. rrranck. Ruddock (Lincoln) and 
Simpkin, Marshall (London). 2s. 6d. 

Three Eastern Plays. By Epwarp and THroposia THompPson. 


Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
Meleager. By R.C. TrEvetyAn. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


Though only Mr. ffranck goes so far as to publish in a pre- 
fatory note that his tragedy was written “ primarily to 
be acted,” probably none of these dramatic poets, even 
Mr. Trevelyan, whose Meleager is cast in a more strictly lyrical 
form than the other verse-plays under review, would absolutely 
take exception to performance in one shape or another. So it is 
legitimate to consider their work, not solely as verse, on which, 
for the sake of continuity, dramatic form has been imposed, but 
first of all, though by no means exclusively, from a purely 
dramatic angle. Still, there are some, the simplest and most 
obvious qualities, which can be dispensed with neither in poetic 
or dramatic art. For instance, we expect the diction of plays 
and poems equally, however original and strange the elements 
that compose it, to live with a coherence and vivacity of its 
own. It is lack of that primary aptitude for words which brings 
Mr. Lindsay’s Marino Faliero disastrously to the ground. In order 
to recreate his Venetian story, Mr. Lindsay has had recourse to 
the Elizabethan dramatists. To have written a competent 
pastiche would have been a different matter altogether. But no, 
the result of Mr. Lindsay’s borrowings turns out to be half- 
ancient, half-modern, and fallible in both aspects. Besides, 
supposing some such décor to be really necessary, why, for the 
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WANTED-—A SCIENTIST of the first order, if necessary 
of senior standing, but as young as possible, with a know- 
ledge of the theory of science, to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of young children, 42-10, to science and 


scientific method. 


The problem will be at least fourfold: 


: ability to absorb instruction depends on the 
emotional attitude of the child towards the process 
of being instructed as well as on the inherited quality 
of the brain. But the discovery of the idea of 
discovery and the ability to tolerate, fact—which 
constitute the scientific attitude of mind—are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional factor, subsequent 
intellectual progress is likely to rest. 

Thus arises the need for a technique to utilise and develop the 
child’s native curiosity in the way the wheels go round—his in- 
terest for instance in mud and water and his pleasure in messing 
about—in such a way as, in the long run, to obtain the maximum 
conversion of these drives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 

This involves the investigation by careful and delicate observa- 
tion not only of what sort of activities are best introduced 
into the environment but what should be the order of oppor- 
tunity for these activities. Much is done by leaving the child who 
prefers modelling with clay to heating mercury, or working a 
lathe to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to do so. But 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom and the very nature 
of the opportunities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this cannot be decided 
by a priori argument but only by observation—that to sip hastily 
at every flower may spoil the appetite. 


qIl. 
Ir will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of specially 
designed apparatus. Apparatus for adolescents is too arbitrary 
and traditional often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being designed for illustration 
and the support of text book and teacher rather than for dis- 
covery requires—as experiments on intelligent but innocent adults 
will show—a pre-knowledge of its purpose. The apparatus needs 
to be specially adapted tothe child’s capacity for inference, 
patience and manipulation, and to be designed to meet the lack 


of assumptions which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may be consumed. There 
is needed a continually accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental growth, devised 
clearly enough to enable him to discover in response to effort 
the answers to his own questions. Further there is needed the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the history of men’s thoughts 
and instruments concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts receding further and 
further back into the past as the child’s sense of a past matures, 
instead of an isolated ‘ subject ’ being worked uneasily forward 
to an ill-patched join with the present. 


q 111. 


I T is as yet uncertain whether there exist any special 
factors limiting or making undesirable the intro- 
duction of children of 4 - 10 to scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific thought. That is to say whether the apprehension of multiple 
and permissive causality which is painful to the human mind 
with its innate tendency to accept and manufacture explanations 
in terms of unitary and magical causality, is in early life so 
much more painful that the forces—equally innate—of curiosity 
and intellectual aggression towards the external world would be 
stunted instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other hand, 
it is not rather a quantitative question, as at present seems 
indicated—one of developing methods compatible with the 
child’s childishness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 

This is the main theoretical question. 


q Iv. 


As it is hoped that the occupant of the post will in 
addition to exercising and developing an art make 
of the task a piece of scientific work and research leading eventu- 
ally to the publication of his results—negative as well as positive 
—he will need to make ample records. For this purpose the 
services of a shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been done 
at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully enough to en- 
courage the directors of the school to make a full-time long period 


Continued on next page 
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appointment specially for its development. 


They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a research 
institute into problems connected with education. Hence they are all 
the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of outstanding 


suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch but 
to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the history of science and the history of 


religious beliefs. 


It will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring pyschological background. 
Ideally desirable—if the view here taken of the 
possibilities of such research is justified—would be 
an immense ability to wait and see, such as would 
make a good field anthropologist or naturalist— 
freedom from irritation at the childishness of 
children, power to see them make false inferences 
and misuse apparatus, noting the facts but not being 
annoyed by them. 


There must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to abstain 


from using the facile escape of verbal explanations | 


in favour of the method of staging and re-staging 
occurrences till the child derives from his experience, 
not merely a particular atom of knowledge which 
will the more intimately become part of his mental 
structure, but the knowledge—one of the roots of 
understanding—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 

Particularly in the child’s early years must be es- 
chewed the attitude of the pedagogue—the dealer 
in predigested reality and second-hand knowledge 
—in favour of that of the co-investigator, not least 
in order that when later in life the child needs second- 
hand knowledge more and more, he shall the better 
be able to accept and handle it. 


The directors of the Malting House School are aware of the formidable nature 
of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an absolute condition 
of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of the problem, stated in the 
hope that others may sufficiently share in the attitude outlined to be attracted to the work 
notwithstanding its difficulties. While they are willing to consider applications for the post 
from the teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged in some 
sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not been influenced by the 


necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man 
most suited to the work they are advertising widely 
and they are prepared to pay such salary as will enable 


him to leave his present occupation, whatever that may be. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor Percy NuNN, D.Sc., and Mr. 


J.B. S. HALDANE, have kindly consented to assist the directors in the final selection of candidates. 
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of conveying a Venetian “ atmosphere,” did the drama- 
tist fall back on the jargon of writers living in quite another 
state of civilisation at the extreme other corner of Europe? 
Diablerie and scoundrelism of the period might be just as 
pungently suggested in modern American, without any of this 
expense in quips, cranks, oddities, obscurities and cod-piece 


crudities. An extract, illustrative of Mr. Lindsay’s general 
level, may perhaps better explain our objection on ewsthetic as 
well as dramatic grounds : 

This wife is irked by her virginity, 

For as her husband clearly could not go 

Gathering birds’-nests on the cliffs of sense, 

It is crannied here still for him who dexterously 

Can filch such samphire for his naughty salad, 

Come, sacrifice yourself and do the deed .. . 


For the reference, of course, see King Lear. In fact, the appear- 
ance and price of Marino Faliero is justified, if at all, by amenities 
of its format and by excellent printing and binding. 

Then, as in verse, so in verse-plays, we have a right to ask 
that the choice of form should evidently have been dictated by 
some exigence more pressing than a mere desire to write poetry. 
Unfortunately, there is no other apparent reason for Mr. ffranck’s 
choice. Whole passages of Urijah the Hittite can be immediately 
transcribed into presentable though fiattish prose : 

Now thou hast spoken and relieved thy mind go, prithee, preach 
to Bathsheba and her son; to Bathsheba who reigns supreme 
to-day. Yet ‘tis borne in on me that now the King will be more 
influenced by Absolom than even by thee. I'll send for Absolom, 
if what I plan seems likely to succeed . . . 


To bear up under so impoverished a diction, Urijah would need 
far more originality of treatment and conception than Mr. 
ffranck at present has at his command. 

The same criticism—of writing versified prose—if it were 
applied to the work of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, would have to be 
made with considerable reservations : in that, while their dialogue 
has usually the cadence of poetry, prose would often have 
served them equally well. Verse never gets out of their control, 
but is never subserviently enough in hand to be good verse, 
how much less poetry. And it is a pity that interest should be 
largely distracted from the text by voluminous and literary 
stage-directions. 

Comparison is, perhaps, unfair: it tends so extravagantly to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s advantage. At least, we can be satisfied if this 
method brings out, even into exaggerated relief, abilities that 
his own chariness of exploiting them has far too often allowed 
to pass unnoticed. We admire his considerable skill, revealed 
in the development and progress of Meleager, shifting from the 
first meeting between Atalanta and Meleager on the moonlit 
hills above Calydon just before dawn, Atalanta carrying the mask 
of a centaur she has killed, Meleager worshipping her as his 
Artemis, to a final scene, fifteen years later, among the royal 
tombs of the house of Calydon. The play is carried through 
with a proper sense of economy in word and action. And there 
is no need of comparison, to accentuate the substantial grace of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s verse. To qualify it, we should like some word 
which has the sense without the derogatory associations of 
“ derivative,” a meaning implicit in the connection between the 
lines : 

What restless hope 
Has drawn me back hither to seek his grave ? 
As though it might be possible 
To hold talk with his spirit, and entreat 
Pardon for all that woe my coming wrought, 
Foolish hope! Vain remorse! For what wisdom 
Nobler can mortals learn than to endure 
The memory of long-vanished happiness 


and Mr. Trevelyan’s models in the past. 


EGYPT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 


NEW LIGHT ON 


A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. II. 
Butterworth. 21s. 

This second volume of Mr. Weigall’s History of the Pharaohs 
necessarily falls to some extent below the interest of the first, 
in which he put forward a new and in some respects revolutionary 
arrangement of the chronology of ancient Egypt. The student, 
however, will find much profitable material in the author's 
further working out of this arrangement and in the fresh evidence 
which he adduces in support of it; while the general reader 
will probably regard the period as more entertaining than that 
dealt with in the preceding volume. The present volume 
covers the period from the fall of the Eleventh Dynasty to the 
reign of Thutmose of the Eighteenth—that is, according to the 


author’s reckoning, from 2111 to 1441 B.c. Mr. Weigall, it may 
be at once conceded, strengthens considerably in these pages 
the case for his new chronology, and he claims that “‘ though the 
chronological details of the reigns are still speculative, I feel 
that the general structure of the period is now assured.” 

For the detailed arguments with which he supports his new 
arrangement the reader must be referred to the book, but his 
conclusions may be briefly summarised. Assuming the date of 
the accession of the Thirteenth Dynasty to be fixed at 1898 B.c., 
Mr. Weigall treats this and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Dynasties as being largely contemporaneous. The Pharaohs of 
the Thirteenth were for twenty years sole rulers of Egypt. 
Then a rival dynasty—the Fourteenth—was set up in the 
north-western Delta, and twenty years later the first Hyksos, 
or “Shepherd,” king established himself in the eastern Delta as 
founder of the Fifteenth Dynasty. About 1812 s.c. Apopi, the 
reigning Hyksos king, made himself overlord of all Egypt, but 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties continued to exist as 
vassals of the Fifteenth until 1745 3B.c., when the Hyksos 
Pharoah Khyan suppressed them. Similarly, according to Mr. 
Weigall’s chronology, the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties 
were contemporaneous, the latter starting their career in Upper 
Egypt as vassals of the Hyksos, and finally expelling these 
Asiatic invaders under the leadership of Ahmose, whose reign, 
beginning in 1576 B.c., is regarded as founding the famous 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Mr. Weigall here tells for the first time in any detail the story 
of the two and a half centuries’ rule of the Hyksos kings in 
Egypt. These invaders were of mixed Semitic race, and he 
considers it quite probable that some of them were, as Josephus 
contended, the actual ancestors of the later Jewish nation. 
They were akin to the Asiatics, among whom the Hebrew 
patriarch Abraham is to be numbered, who were expelled from 
Egypt by Amenemhet, founder of the Twelfth Dynasty and 
builder of a great wall across the main caravan route into 
Egypt to prevent their return. The author finds Joseph, like 
Abraham, “a perfectly historical character,’ *“‘ who should be 
regarded neither as a sacred character of Holy Writ, nor as a 
semi-mythical figure in a discredited old Hebrew tradition, but 
as an ordinary historical personage of high importance, whose 
name and biography may even be found one day among the 
records which some archeologist, digging in Egypt, will bring to 
light.”’ Here, again, as in his first volume, the author's researches 
show how closely the Bible stories coincide with the known 
facts of Egyptian history. 

Joseph flourished in the reign of Amenemhet III of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. The interest of Mr. Weigall’s volume, for the 
general reader, is divided between the wealth of material with 
which he relates the history of this dynasty, his account of the 
Hyksos rule, and finally his very full record of the first four 
monarchs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, to whose reigns one-third 
of the book is devoted. His pages are everywhere enlivened by 
such human touches as his material affords, but it is especially 
in the splendid days of the Eighteenth Dynasty that the figures 
of Ahmose, its founder and deliverer from Hyksos rule, of 
Egypt’s Elizabeth, Queen Hatshepsut, and of Thutmose, who 
launched the Egyptian nation on its career of conquest, come to 
vivid life again under a touch at once scholarly and glamorous. 
The volume is plentifully illustrated with photographs, in- 
cluding a number of restorations of mummies which give some 
idea of the appearance of the long dead Pharaohs whose story 
the author unfolds. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin. By Puiturs Russety,. Benn. 25s. 


Mr. Russell’s biography of Benjamin Franklin on the whole 
bears out the conventional idea of Franklin but contains several 
surprises for the reader. For instance, that when he was in 
England he became exceedingly intimate with several members 
of the Hell-fire Club, especially with Sir Francis Dashwood. 
We would have expected Franklin to love clubs and good 
company, but it is rather surprising to find him connected with 
Wilks and Lord Sandwich and rakes of that type. The significant 
thing about Franklin, apart from his discovery of the identity 
of lightning with electricity, was that by his example he set 
for many years to come the national type to which his fellow- 
countrymen desired ardently to conform. “ Poor Richard's 


Almanack ” founded the great American philosophy of “ Get 
on.” It may be said that Franklin was more responsible than 
any one man for establishing the ideal of cheerful, practical 
materialism which extirpated in America the love of leisure, 
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and made its literature didactic and timid for a hundred years. 
Mr. Phillips Russell is probably right when he says that this 
standard was not seriously challenged until Walt Whitman 
encouraged his fellow-countrymen “to loaf” and “ invite 
their souls.”” ‘ Poor Richard’s” maxims instantly appeared 
in copybooks. Some readers may be surprised to learn that 
in, himself, was the author of the famous saw, “ Early 
to bed and early to rise.” It is in such maxims as “ Leisure is 
the time for doing something useful,” “‘ Diligence is the mother 
of good luck,” “ Deny self for self’s sake,”’ “‘ It is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright,” that we see the nature of Franklin’s 
influence on his fellow-citizens. The account of his reception 
in France reminds us in many ways of Hume’s experience as a 
lion in Paris, only in Franklin’s case the adulation which was 
lavished on him was paid to him, not only as a “ philosopher,”’ 
but as the embodiment of Rousseau’s conception of the honest 
simple man. These chapters are amusing and _ instructive. 
Franklin was not a difficult sitter to paint ; the outline of his 
character is so pronounced and positive. He was probably 
one of the most prosperous men, in the true meaning of the 
word, who ever lived, and prosperity to him was a proof that, as 
a philosopher, he had discovered the right way of life. It is 
curious to notice how deep the philosophy of pragmatism is 
rooted in the American nature; although Franklin never 
formulated the proposition, “‘ It works therefore it is true” 
underlies most of his generalisations. He is a pleasant figure 
to contemplate: his honesty and candour are as amiable as 
his shrewdness, and his kindly good sense is as striking as his 
rectitude. Nevertheless, he is not an exhilarating national 
hero. All Franklin’s excellent moral and intellectual qualities 
tell in his own style, which is a model of clear, direct English. 


“ DECOROUS ENNUI” 


Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley: a Young Lady at Court, 
1849-1863. Edited by THe DEAN oF Winpsor and HEctror 
BouitHo. Howe. 18s. 

The Dean of Windsor, we fear, has overestimated from every 
point of view the interest of these letters written by his aunt 
when Lady in Waiting first to the Duchess of Kent and then, 
after her death, to Queen Victoria. Lady Augusta Stanley 
illuminates little of the scene of which she forms a part ; what 
she does reveal is the atmosphere of general complacency, of 
admiration and adoration, by means of which the Court did 
its utmost to divest itself of all contemporary significance; she 
presents a depressing picture of that depressing period before 
Disraeli’s revivification when English Royalty still conducted 
itself (to quote a recent biographer) with all ‘“‘ the decorous 
ennui of a crowned Presidency.” It was, for her, very much 
a family affair; letter after letter is devoted to the minor 
ailments and movements of “‘the sisters and the cousins, which 
she reckons up in dozens”’—not to mention all the other relations! 

Lady James can only drive, and can never sit backwards in a 
carriage, so she has usually had drives with little Mary. In the 
evenings Princess A. plays charmingly. . . . Prince Alfred is here 
with Mr. Cowell, and the poor dear P. of Wales left at Osborne 
to study. 

Even when somewhat more important events are recorded— 

the deaths, for instance, of the Duchess of Kent and the Prince 

Consort—the total absence of any element of proportion in any 

part of the book detracts necessarily from their value. Lady 

Augusta seems genuinely to believe that ‘“‘ the domestic life of 

their Queen ” is the one source of the virtue of the people (“ to 

whom no idea of purity or good had come else.) She writes 
to her sister: 

I understand your longing to see and be near our most Beloved 
One—Oh! how tender and dear and good She is—how delicious 
for us both to have such happy days with Her to look back to— 
to have known such an atmosphere of love and tenderness. 

In that atmosphere even Gladstone could lament as the one 

fault of the future King Edward that he was “‘ too free from the 

temptations common to other men. He seemed without them, 
and the standard is one that it is not fair to judge others by.” 

““ Shrewd and witty ” it may be that Lady Augusta appeared 
in her surroundings, but to-day her self-satisfied, ignorant 
dislike of the French (“‘ rude hogs that they are”) seems only 
typical. Her letters reveal no interest in things either spiritual 
nor even intellectual; politics are incidental, and literature is 
not even mentioned. Among the arts music alone is honoured 
—once! 

Early dinner and to the Popular Concert to hear some Beethoven 
with Hallé for which I pined. Went in bonnet alone, 3s., lovely 
music. 

It might be suspected, of course, that editorial discretion has 


gutted the letters of their livelier passages, but of their existence 
we have no evidence here. ‘ Green,” it is recorded of a maid, 
“‘ is so angry with the long letters she sees, and says that Eliza 
her sister could not help thinking that to write every day one 
must write nonsense—one could not have news.’ Nonsense 
is, perhaps, too severe a term to apply, but certainly what we 
have here scarcely deserves the name of news, and still less 
of history. 


THE SENSITIVE DANE 


The True Story of My Life. By “Jans CurIsTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Translated by Mary Howirr. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


At Odense, where Andersen was born in 1805 and where he 
spent the years of his early childhood, the town guilds went in 
procession headed by a harlequin with mace and bells, and on 
Shrove Tuesday the butchers world lead out their fattest ox, 
garlanded, and bestrode by a bo; with great white wings on 
his shoulders, and the sailors hoisted flags on the shipping, 
played gay music, and wrestled on planks laid over the water 
between two boats. It seemed the setting for a Baltic idyll 
of childhood. But Hans Christian’s father was poor and a 
solitary, and even a little odd, for needlessly and of his own 
accord he went off to the wars in Germany—but returned and 
incontinently died. And grandpapa was stranger still: he 
chipped little monsters and hippogriffs out of blocks of wood 
and went about giving them to children in the villages, where 
they liked him, although in Odense the boys mocked him and 
mouthed at him in the street, and frightened little Hans, “ for 
I knew that I was of his flesh and blood.” But worse shocks 
assailed the child. Grandmamma used to tend the garden of the 
lunatic asylum, taking Hans Christian along with her to play, 
and once, in the corridor of cells where the raving creatures 
were kept, a long-haired madwoman with staring eyes stretched 
out her arm from the hatch in her door and kept trying to catch 
hold of him as he crouched in terror on the floor. Again, he 
went out gleaning with his mother at harvest-time ; but in one 
field there appeared a bailiff ‘‘ of rude and savage disposition,” 
who chased off the gleaners, brandishing a huge whip: 

the man came up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I looked 

him in the face and involuntarily exclaimed: ‘‘ How dare you 

strike me, when God can see it?” The strong, stern man looked 
at me, and at once became mild; he patted me on the cheeks, 
asked me my name, and gave me money. 

But the theatre ! Here was the refuge. And Hans Christian, 
after his first visits, made friends with the man who distributed 
the play-bills in the town, who gave him one every day, and 
with that the boy would sit by himself and imagine the whole 
play from its title and the names of the characters. Then he 
wrote his own first play, a tragedy variant on the theme of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and the second, a piece in which a king 
and a queen figured, who, to mark their royal pre-eminence, 
were made to speak a language of their own, concocted from 4 
polyglot dictionary of German, French, English and Danish, 
procured for the purpose. And then, of course, at the age of 
fourteen and with thirty shillings in his pocket, there was 
nothing for it: he must go to Copenhagen to seek his fortune. 
He went, taking a letter of introduction to the prima ballerina 
there from a local printer who did not even know the lady. 
But in spite of terrible inward qualms, he faced the illustrious 
Madame Schall as frankly as he had faced the wicked bailiff, 
proposed to show her his rendering of the part of Cinderella, 
and forthwith took off his boots in order not to hamper himself. 
But alas: 

my strange gestures and my great activity caused the lady to 

think me out of my mind, and she lost no time in getting rid of 

me, 
However, after a vain attempt at cultivating his voice, Hans 
Christian found better fortune with a poet than he had with 
the dancer. Guldberg interested himself in the boy, induced 
others to do likewise, and provided for his proper schooling. 
And after that the tale moves happily ever after. 

Even through the tears. For tears were always ready in 
Andersen’s eyes. They flowed when people attacked his 
grammar, or the logic of his poetic images, or slighted his plays, 
or accused him of vanity. But they become him very well. 
He sheds his tears with a difference. For after all, his real 
feelings, as he looks back, are always breaking out : 

How bright and beautiful is the world! How good are human 
beings! That it is a pleasure to live becomes ever more and more 
clear to me. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 


beautifully illustrated particulars of 

hundreds of large and small country 

properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
= 


Country Life Books on House 
Design, Furniture, etc. 
SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. 
By R. Phillips. 160 pages. Describing 


and Illustrating 40 houses of modern design, 
with costs. New Ed. 10s. 6d. 


COLOUR & INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By Basil Ionides. Illustrated in Colour and 
half-tone. A book full of ideas and with 
particulars of stuffs and materials of every 
kind. 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BUNGALOWS. 


By R. Phillips. Illustrated with photographs 
and plans. New Ed. 8s. 6d. 


COTTAGES: THEIR PLANNING, 
DESIGN AND MATERIALS. 


By Sir Lawrence Weaver. New Edition 
with 400 pages of photographs and plans. 


15s. 


THE TOWN GARDENING HAND. 
BOO 


By R. Sudell. Illustrated. The new official 
handbook of the London Gardens Guild. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


500 HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


By 500 Housewives. A wonderfully useful 
little book, especially at Spring Cleaning 
time, meeting every conceivable emergency. 

2s. net. 


Nore.—The Spring List of Country Life Books is now 
ready and will be sent free on application being 
made to the Publishers, 20 Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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The 


Light Reading 


of Our Ancestors 


by THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 
(15/- net) 


The aim of Lord Ernle’s book is to follow the gradual 
growth of the perception that truth to life is the aim of 
novelists. 
“The subject of prose fiction never lost its fascination,” 
says the author in his preface to this book. He continues: 
it persisted, and I went on reading, accumulating 
notes and from time to time writing on detached portions 
of the subject ° 
Those who delight to browse in the byways of literature 
will find the author’s latest book full of stimulation and 
food for thought. 











Auction Bridge Nuts 


by C. P. BEACHCROFT 
(7s. 6d. net) 


Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the 
author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for 
himself. Both sound and instructive. 

Written by one who is well acquainted with the game and 
its many pitfalls, it is both sound and instructive and will 
benefit all who read it. 


Numerous diagrams 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


By EDGAR THOMAS 
THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL 
HOLDINGS 


A study based on a survey of small scale 
farming in Carmarthenshire. 


With a Preface by C. S. Orwin, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 45 6d net 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
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With 13 illustrations and 19 maps © diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 165 net 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & W. R. PEEL, M.A., D.S.O. 
THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LAND 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & H. W. KERSEY 
ESTATE ACCOUNTS 


Demy 8vo. 35 6d net 
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And indeed it is impossible to turn back to the Tales and not 
feel that they spring from the imagination of an extraordinarily 
happy man, or at least a man with an unusual sensibility towards 
simple beauty, and ready to find it everywhere. His auto- 
biography, now reprinted in the original translation after a 
generation of neglect, is the record of that eager happiness. 
It makes unusual and amusing reading. The recollections of 
his childhood are beautifully clear and direct ; the beginnings 
of his success as poet and playwright, and the jealousies and 
bickerings that came with it, are told with modesty but honesty ; 
and the enjoyment of his early-won fame, which grew to be 
European in a very few years, his financial independence, his 
aristocratic patronage, his travels in France, Germany, Italy, 
are all the satisfactory rounding-off to a Marchen after his own 
heart—the poor, unschooled boy who made verses and stories, 
and became the friend of lords and princes, and travelled wherever 
he wanted. In his own opinion at any rate, he was unspoilt 
by success : 

So many flattering circumstances, some people argue, may 
easily spoil a man, and make him vain. But no; they do not 
spoil him, they make him on the contrary—better; they purify 
his mind, and he must thereby feel an impulse, a wish, to deserve 
all that he enjoys. 

It may be so. Certainly Andersen believed it. And on the 
evidence of his own pages in this book (a close examination 
of the psychology underlying the Tales would be illuminating), 
one can only accept this naive and amiable self-portrait. He 
had still thirty years of life before him when he wrote this book 
in 1845; but it is hard to think that he would have altered 
the expression of his feelings very much if he had revised it 
at seventy. 


IN CHINA 


In China, 1920-1921. By Ase. Bonnarp. 
Veronica Lucas. Routledge. 15s. 

The finest plot the Fates ever conceived was that in which two 
civilisations, equally old, profound and vigorous, but differing 
as totally as the nature of man will permit, are thrown, after 
being isolated since the beginning of time, suddenly and catas- 
trophically together, and, like two wandering stars, are swung 
irresistibly, with mighty dislocations, each into the orbit of the 
other. The idea was first toyed with in Cortez and Montezuma; 
but this one-act piece ran for a few nights only in a provincial 
theatre, and was not even printed till three centuries later. In 
China and Europe the august sisters have made a more serious 
attempt to handle the same theme ; and they have been some- 
what more successful. Though, in the new version, the veil 
between the two worlds is rent asunder with less dramatic 
abruptness than in the older drama, the bodies which clash 
are more nearly equal in moral and physical massiveness. Yet 
the play is a failure once again, and so the last chance has been 
muddled away. For the Fates have forgotten that, to make the 
most of the plot, it was essential for China to be as impressive to 
Europe as Europe is to China ; and that has not been so. 

M. Bonnard possesses wide culture, broad sympathies, and a 
philosophical mind : he is sensitive to moral] as well as to artistic 
beauty ; and he displays all the fine gusto of his nation for dis- 
covering the general in the particular. He also knows that the 
wise traveller opens wide the doors and windows of his mind, and 
greets the least promising visitors with hospitality. And so, for 
the first few hours or days in Pekin, all went well with our author. 
The first impressions, chiefly of externals, were not unworthy of 
the tribute of romantic reverence which M. Bonnard was eager 
to pay to the oldest of civilisations. But after he had been in 
China some little time, and had had leisure to observe and to 
ponder, the impression which formed itself in his mind was pro- 
foundly desolating. This was not only owing to the state of 
squalid and heartless anarchy which he found already prevailing 
there even six years ago, with hordes of slatternly and bandit 
soldiery eating up the country like locusts. Behind this perhaps 
transitory disorder he saw a terrible vision of expiring mankind, 
of a civilisation sick unto death, of men unconscious of their 
manhood, listless, devitalised, despising action and all creative 
effort, capable only of ceremony, furious passions, trifling 
pastimes, cruelty, and some very refined tastes. 

It is a picture of Limbo which M. Bonnard conveys, where 
countless multitudes of shades without life or hope crowd 
together in the twilight. An attempt to make a world without 
Greeks, or Jews, or Romans, or Germans, or Anglo-Saxons. 

It is the general torpor of their faculties, rather than the methodical 
exercise of their minds which has often given them the appearance 
and the reputation of being an exceedingly reasonable people. 


Translated by 





— 





Yet the author is aware that there is another side. The 
Jesuit missionaries whom he so much admired earnestly assured 
him that in the Chinese there is ‘‘everything that is capable 


of winning love.” He had a charming encounter with some 
Buddhist priests, whose faith and teaching has inspired, so he 
believes, what measure of mercy the Chinese know. And most 
impressive of all, there was Taoism and the Taoist adepts, who 
filled M. Bonnard with awe, and about whom he was able to 
ascertain nothing at all. 

Save in the matter of punctuation the work of the translator 
has been admirably done. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Later Realism: A Study of Characterisation in the Britisn Novel, 
By Watrer L. Myers, Ph.D. Cambridge University Press. 10s, 
Mr. Myers is an American, and this volume is issued from Chicago, 
but in this tentative yet most valuable study of the presentation of 
character in modern fiction his attention is confined strictly to British 
novelists. The tendency, he shows, is clearly towards “‘a greater 
intensity and amplitude of actuality” in appearance, speech and 
behaviour, though at the same time “in contrast with the late- 
Victorian novel, recent British realism shows a wider conception of 
normality.” The movement towards realism has been hastened by 
French and Russian examples ; the conception of normality has been 
influenced not only by literature but also by science and philosophy, 
in which of late years interest has been shifting from conformity to 
type to variation, and from determinism to doctrines of vitalism ; 
even more effective has been modern psychology, “in which the most 
potent thing is the body of Freudian theory dealing with sex and the 
unconscious.” For purposes of comparison George Eliot and Meredith 
are selected as typical of late-Victorian literature ; a second group is 
represented by Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy, with Hardy as a 
connecting link ; the more recent writers especially dealt with are 
Lawrence, Joyce, May Sinclair, and Dorothy Richardson. Mr. Myers 
makes no attempt to pass judgment upon the tendency he has so clearly 
illustrated and illuminated. Possibly, he suggests, it has not yet 
culminated ; perhaps, on the other hand, it has reached its limits and 
demonstrated its futility. The problem is of considerable importance, 
This seems to us one of the most interesting of specialised studies in 
literature published for some time. 


The Contemporary Theatre, 1926. By James Acarte. Introduction 
by ARNOLD Bennetr. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Agate really is astonishing! Year after year he goes to the 
theatre, three or four times a week or even more, and year by year he 
binds together in permanent form the best of his criticisms—or rather, 
his criticisms of the more significant plays. Other dramatic critics 
reprint their work at intervals, but he alone attempts such an annual 
survey. As an historian he has his value therefore, but not less may 
he be read with interest and pleasure simply for the sake of his writing. 
Now that he has at last outgrown his earlier (and Manchester) efflores- 
cence, his penetration, his humour, his wit, are more apparent than 
ever. His appreciation of The Three Sisters (say) is worthy of the 
play, while on the other hand the gusto with which he scatters his 
chaff when nonsense is in the wind is an entertainment in itself. 
Especially commendable is his refusal to confine his attention to the 
play alone; what he describes is the individual performance, the 
individual production, the individual acting. 


Cargoes and Harvests, By Donatp CuLross Preatric. Maps by 


BEATRICE SIEGEL. Appleton. 8s. 6d. 

Plant life, declares Mr. Peattie, is the source of all power, almost 
of all existence. ‘‘For the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the coal 
or faggots we throw on our fires owe their origin to plant growth.” 
And he has hit upon a good idea for a fairly novel series of articles in 
relating the histories of the discovery, establishment, and popularisa- 
tion of a number of staples of trade which either are themselves plants 
or are derived directly from plants. Spice, quinine, rubber, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, dyes, camphor, potatoes, opium, tobacco, cotton—these 
are the subjects of some of his chapters. The most recent of the suc- 
cessful quests recorded is that of an American, Joseph Rock, in 1920, 
for the chaulmoogra tree, oils from the seeds of which are apparently 
effective in curing leprosy. The concluding chapter deals, somewhat 
optimistically, with the problem of increasing world-population versus 
scientific agriculture. This volume is, no doubt, yet another example 
of book-making, but at least the materials are interesting, and it is 
better put together than are the great majority. 


O Genteel Lady! By Estner Forses. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The nineteenth century from being a derision to the twentieth is 
gradually becoming a “period” study, and it is in this spirit of 
archeological and psychological investigation that Miss Esther 
Forbes approaches her genteel New England lady, who flourished when 
Holmes and Longfellow were to be met on the side-walks of Boston, 
and the pelisse and the crinoline were worn. Miss Forbes does her 
‘period’ proud; yet she has the wit to see that on occasion the 
genteelist lady of that era could throw her bonnet over the windmill 
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ROBERT HOLDEN 





AUTHORSHIP IN THE DAYS OF 
JOHNSON 
By A. S. COLLINS. 


Buckram. 30s. net. 


Demy vo. 


“It was the work of this period,” writes Edmund Gosse, 
“to reform and regulate ordinary writing.” This 
volume illustrates this process with lively and copious 
instances, tracing the gradual supersession of patronage, 
the suppression of piracy, the protection of copyright, the 
growth of the literary public, and the remuneration of 
the Authors. 





THE SLYPE 
By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ the really Dickensian quality of the book. The 
writer has a genuine story to tell, and he tells it with a 
wealth of detail, a whimsicality of manner, and a sincere 
love of humanity.... With such thrilling material 
treated in such a charming manner, what more could be 
desired? "—Manchester Guardian. 

“A remarkable book ... the real heroes are Boyce’s 
Boy, who is the most lovable imp ever imagined, and the 
Paper Wizard, a character of whom Dickens himself 
might have been proud. The book is original, ex- 
asperating, and intensely interesting.” 

—MircuHaeL TempPte in The Referee. 





GENTLE ART OF TRAMPING 
Cloth. 


“He has written a great book and a merry one— 
a definite addition to that small but priceless library of 
great books of the road.”—The Spectator. 

“*The Gentle Art of Tramping’ is Stephen Graham’s 
masterpiece.”"—New York Herald. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE DEATH WATCH 
By MICHAEL CAPE-MEADOWS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“*The Death Watch’ is surprisingly good. . . . It opens 
to you a new field of experience . . . intelligent histories 
of twentieth century fiction will be certain to include in 
their indices his name.”—H. C, Harwoop in The Outlook. 





NEIGHBOURS 
By CLAUDE HOUGHTON. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“As I write there lies before me a work that I consider 
to be a work of genius—Claude Houghton’s ‘ Neighbours.’ 
It is the best modern English novel I have read since 
Romer Wilson’s ‘ Death of Society.’” 

—Rosert Nicuois in The New Statesman. 


Crown 8vo. 





ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD., 
31 Gower Street, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

















Some 
Left-Handed 


Marriages 
By EDMUND B. D’'AUVERGNE 


Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 


“To write romance which is also history and history which 
is also romance has been the successful goal of Mr. 
D’ Auvergne in this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘ high 
life.’ "—Sphere. “There is no better guide or companion 
in a saunter along the bypaths and bridle-ways of 
history introduces the reader to some rather queer 
company.”—Sunday Times. “Extremely interesting.” — 
D. Mail. “Mr. D’Auvergne has brought together a number 
of the most remarkable unions which are suited by any of 
these descriptions.”—Westminster Gazette. 


18s. net. 











Algeria from 
Within 
By R. V. C. BODLEY 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 215. net. 
A vivid, attractive and authoritative picture of Arab life, 
containing chapters on history, administration, Arab lore, 
music, dancing, religion, sport, etc., written by one who 
knows the country intimately. The illustrations, which have 
been carefully selected, are a unique feature of 
this interesting volume. 





HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Row, E.C. 


London : 


(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster 
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AN HONEST ATTEMPT TO TELL 
THE TRUTH. 


FROM BISMARCK TO 
THE WORLD WAR 


By EricH BRANDENBURG. 
21/- net. 


“In this country we hear a great deal of the 
propaganda on war guilt, much of which is so 
futile and disingenuous; we hear much less of 
the thorough and concentrated work which is 
being carried out by some of the most distin- 
guished German historians, with the sole object 
of ascertaining the real truth about the direction 
of German affairs during the decades which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war. Among these books 
none has attracted or deserves so much attention 
as Professor Brandenburg’s work, of which we 
are glad to say an English translation is now 
published, It is much the most well-informed 
and scholarly account of European diplomacy 
before the war which has yet appeared in any 
language.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
(Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C.) 


PROVIDES 
good return on money invested— 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum 
paid since foundation. 
dividends paid half-yearly, without 
deduction of tax. 
safety of Capital (which exceeds 
£900,000), through diversification of 
investments. 
shares in the small denomination of 
two shillings. 
repurchase of shares. 
investments selected and supervised 
by Board of experienced directors. 
accounts audited by auditor appointed 
by H.M. Commissioners of Treasury. 





To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
ts,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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Travelling Companions 


HOES should be chosen carefully, for they are 
one of the few travelling companions you cannot 
put off at a moment’s notice. | Norvic and 

Mascot Shoss easily become firm and lasting friends, 
because they are made of trustworthy materials by a 
house of old standing in the trade. 


From 21/9 to 40/- 








Write for Booklet of Styles. 
NORVIC SHOE CO. - - NORWICH 
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as recklessly as though she had worn powder and patch or gone 
shingled to her doom. Whether Lanice Bardenn’s bonnet actually 
went over or only half-way we never know—the nineteenth century 
could keep its secrets—and we leave her after her one escapade in 
happy domesticity with her Boston professor, but with memories that 
are in no way genteel. The story is an agreeable comedy of manners, 
somewhat overpadded with literary reminiscence. 


Young ‘un. By HucGu ve Sexincourt. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


This is the life story of a boy told by himself, during convalescence 
after a bicycle accident. The date is some fifty years ago, the scene 
is South London, and the boy’s parents are well-to-do Nonconformists, 
While Mr. Selincourt’s work will not stand a moment’s comparison 
with the masterpieces in this genre—Copperfield and Stalky and Tom 
Sawyer—it has pedestrian merits of its own, and a certain novelty 
in its domestic environment; the respectable drabness of which 
is well conveyed. The auto-biographist himself is a decent, common- 
place boy, and his casual self-revelation is not badly done, until the 
last pages in which adolescence is turgidly and somewhat sillily in- 
dicated. 


The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin Hume. Eveleigh Nash, 
12s. 6d 


A new edition of Mr. Martin Hume’s monograph on Henry VIII's 
matrimonial adventures is very welcome; for it is a learned and 
exciting story of the Reformation by one who is neither enamoured 
of the methods of its introduction, nor convinced of the value of its 
results. Mr. Hume’s portraits of the Queens are reasonable and 
satisfying, but it is the portrait of the King that dominates the 
book, a portrait which, while truer, no doubt, than that presented 
by Froude, is not so consistent with the facts as to be entirely accept- 
able. Repelled by the Protestant portrait, Mr. Hume swings too 
far in the opposite direction. Henry’s Protestantism was always 
the thinnest of political pretences. Here Mr. Hume is on sure ground ; 
but when he turns to the part played by sheer lust in Henry’s marriages 
and divorces, his judgment strays. Henry’s desire for male heirs 
was a real and very natural desire. That, his wife of the moment 
failing, he wished to have them by the woman he most admired at 
the moment may be admitted ; but, assuredly, had Katharine borne 
him sons, though he would have been unfaithful again and again, 
there would have been no divorce, and no Reformation. On the 
other hand, as Mr. Hume of course sees, had the Pope been a free 
agent, Henry could have had a divorce for the asking, and, again, 
there would have been no Reformation. However, the biassed 
biographer is a fair historian, and he states the facts against him, 
even when he ignores them in argument. 


Celt and Saxon. By Grorce Merepirs. Constable. 5s. 
The Comic Spirit. By Grorce Merepira. Constable. 5s. 
These are the two latest and possibly the last volumes of Messrs. 
Constable’s Mickleham Edition of George Meredith. The print is good, 
the size convenient. Celi and Saxon was a posthumous unfinished 
novel; there are some brilliant pages in it, but it cannot count 
even among the second best of Meredith’s stories. An Essay on 
Comedy, on the other hand, is perhaps the most perfect piece of prose 
he ever wrote. 


Motors and Motoring. By E. T. Brown. Williams and Norgate. 
University Library Series. 2s. 

Every publisher of a home education series of handbooks naturally 
produces a book on motoring, fascinated by the dream of attracting 
a million motorists to buy his book. This field is considerably over- 
cultivated. The lay publisher enjoys one great advantage in that he 
cannot afford to make his volume too portly. But he labours under 
great disadvantages in competition with firms who publish weekly 
motor journals, for their readers buy their handbooks by the 100,000 
and they can further distribute their costs by lifting hundreds of 
diagrams and pictures from their weekly journal. As a rule they 
overleap themselves, and confront the perplexed novice with a 
plethora of indigestible material. A real opening thus exists for a 
first book for ignorant motorists, which should be short, simple, and 
limit itself to fundamentals. Mr. E. T. Brown has done his work quite 
well, for the text provides an admirable introduction to the mechanism 
of a car. But he has only succeeded in persuading his publishers to 
allow him thirteen rather indifferent illustrations. Diagrams are of 
immense help to the ignorant student of machinery, and in this 
respect the present volume compares poorly with many others, in 
which the illustrations are numbered by hundreds. If the book 
reaches a second edition, it would be vastly improved by liberal 
illustration at the hands of a draughtsman who specialises in making 
machinery intelligible to ordinary people. 


The Memoirs of Baron N. Wrangel. Translated by B. and B. Lunn. 
Benn. 15s. 


The late Baron Wrangel, the author of this book, belonged to one 
of the most ancient aristocratic families in Russia, or in Europe for 
that matter; and his eldest son was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
last great White Army which sought to expel the Bolsheviks from 
Russia. He was born in 1847 and so was able to remember well 
the days when the vast majority of the Russian people were serfs, 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will see 
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beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman’s. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 
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s aleable at about £10 a head, completely subject to their owner’s pavings, and the almost complete elimination of the squeakings 


will, and liable at any time to be beaten to death. At an early age 
he came across Uncle Tom’s Cabin and recognised it as a pretty 
faithful picture of the conditions under which he was growing up. 
That was under the martinet rule of Nicholas I. Later the Baron 
witnessed the inevitable demoralisation which followed upon the 
emancipation of the serfs and later still the far worse public demoral- 
isation which was created by the extravagances of the witless 
Nicholas II. and his wife, who made the destruction of the house 
of the Romanoffs inevitable. The remarkable points about this 
book are the detached judgment of the writer and his evidently 
native capacity for recording his impressions with a pungent and 
witty accuracy which is altogether unusual. His language is often 
picturesque and gives the impression of not having been toned down 
to suit the taste of any timid editor. Kerensky he refers to as the 
“* Grand Eunuch,” Melinkoff as one of the minor eunuchs, “ incredibly 
flabby creatures, absolutely destitute of will-power,”” who were 
“not even competent to look after the ladies of the seraglio.” The 
great bloodless revolution he describes as the most disgusting spectacle 
he ever witnessed, not because of any of the brutalities which occurred 
(and which he himself suffered), but because it offered—until Lenin 
came along—so humiliating an example of leaderless futility and 
cowardice. His book is most certainly worth reading and one wishes 
the profits derivable from it might have been available to mitigate 
the hardships of the extreme poverty in which he died. 


About Motoring 
NOISE 


ESTERDAY found me at a concert, and that in a seat 
y which I could not decently quit, as the music suggested. 
My wandering attention presently fastened on the 
curious medley of noises in the road outside, which would cer- 
tainly have been a grievous nuisance if the singing had been 
interesting. Four not very important roads met just outside 
the hall, and there was no point policeman ; so every vehicle 
emitted some kind of penetrating squawk as it neared the 
crossing. In most cases a small toothed wheel was electrically 
rotated at high speed against a metal diaphragm, so that either 
the amorous rage or dying agonies of some prehistoric monster 
were creditably imitated. A few travellers were content to force 
compressed air through a reed, so remaining melodious. This 
chorus was punctuated by a bass accompaniment, produced by 
numerous gearboxes. As a rule, these gearboxes emitted a 
sequence, consisting of a mild clash, a crescendo howl, another 
mild clash, and another howl. Exhaust sounds were compara- 
tively pleasant, resembling the purr of a giant cat after a full 
meal. But there were exceptions. Every now and then came a 
terrific stuttering, calling to mind the deafening chatter of a 
machine-gun in No. 2’s ear, as a sports car passed up the road, 
complete with bereted owner; and the permanent stammer 
of motor-cycles in every conceivable degree of noise or quietness 
diversified the general din. 
* * * 


On my return home I received the report of the Auto-Cycle 
Union on its recent tests of motor-cycle silencers, and I naturally 
fell to wondering what degree of silence road traffic may ulti- 
mately attain. For there is no question at all that the uproar of 
any busy modern road makes it foolish to build any but business 
premises within a hundred yards of the highway. Mr. S. F. Edge 
remarked many years ago that there would never be a silent 
car; silence—where motor-cars are concerned—is simply a 
euphemism for continuous noise. Because the stammering of a 
motor-cycle is staccato instead of continuous, its noise is more 
resented than any other sound amid the devil's tattoo of the 
modern road; and the Auto-Cycle Union are wise in tackling 
the nuisance. Discriminating action on the part of the police is 
at least as necessary as technical research; for the juvenile 
enthusiast adores noise. Music for him is divorced from fugues 
and symphonies. It is produced by an overlap valve timing, a 
high compression ratio, an open exhaust pipe, and a patent fuel 
mingled with castor oil. If a manutacturer sells him a machine 
which can be taken through traffic as if it were a sewing-machine 
on wheels he will enrage it till it barks like a chained mastiff. 
He will do this wherever there is any person who may be 
impressed by such tactics, always provided that the local police 
are known to be genial in such matters. The suppression of 
absurdly and unnecessarily noisy motor-cycles in all populous 
areas is a public duty. 

* a 

But when this task has been fulfilled our streets and roads 

will remain very far from silent, in spite of rubber tyres, smooth 


and rattlings which characterised many horse-drawn vehicles 
two or three decades ago. Noisy exhausts are rare on cars, but 
the hooters in general use are excessively raucous, and there is 
as yet no such article as a silent gearbox. Private cars do most 
of their street work on top gear, when transmission noise is 
not only at a minimum, but at a very creditable minimum 
indeed. The worst interference at the concert which inspired 
these remarks came from motor-coaches. Their gearboxes are 
similar to those of private cars but transmit greater horse- 
power, are subject to heavier loads, and therefore create far 
more din. These coaches had a stop-to-pick-up a hundred yards 
below the concert hall, a second pick-up a hundred yards above 
the hall, a slight grade to climb between the two pick-ups, and a 
road junction to pass midway between their halts. Every time 
a coach passed, it rendered conversation temporarily impossible 
in all the houses along the road, and its effect on music, on 
invalids, and on sleep was positively stunning. As a natural 
result most of the properties along this and similar roads are 
being diverted as fast as possible to fresh purposes. The private 
houses are being converted into shops. The churches, one sup 
poses, must make the best of the nuisance. The invalids and 
insomniacs must move, if they can. Unfortunately, these 
leviathans thunder within a very few feet of many cottages 
along all the roads of England ; and the cottagers cannot move. 
So rapidly has the nuisance developed that it has caught the 
builders napping. One extremely opulent builder of my 
acquaintance is compelled to live in the finest house which he 
has erected on the estate from which his fortune is derived, 
because he was foolish enough to build it at a corner where 
three roads met; and though it was completed three years 
ago, and the house shortage is acute, he has not yet caught any- 
body innocent enough to buy it. 


*« x * 


The remedy for these evils will be gradual and composite. 
There will in any case be a general tendency to live (and there- 
fore to build) much further back from the roads than has been 
the custom. The noisier types of engine will be penalised. We 
may hope and pray for genuinely silent transmissions, though 
it is not at all certain that we shall live to welcome them. More 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms & pa os 12 Princes St., Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms. 1 





Every Sunbeam car is built throughout with the 
same careful attertion to detail as the famous 
Sunbeam which recently attained the pheno- 
menal speed of over 203 m.p.h. 


The 25 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam ‘s an out- 
standing example of this thoroughness in manu- 
facture. The one real test which will enable 
you to judge the quality and performance of this 
model is to drive one yourself under actual road 
conditions. 


You will be impressed with its abundunt power, 
smoothly operating four-wheel brakes and the 
roomy and perfectly appointed coachwork. 


We shall be very pleased to arrange a trial run 
at your own convenient time—and without 
obligation on your part. 
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PRICE CARS FROM 
£795 £950 


Other Models: 16 h.p. _* - hoe Chassis Prices from 
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An all-day touring speed of 
40-45 m.p.h., with a perfect 
comfort and safety to driver 


and passengers. 


Vibrationless, silent, creamily smooth and sit- 
ting the road like a 40 h.p. limousine, the Star Car 
eats up the long distances. 


H.M. War Office put all the likely 14h.p. 
models on the market through a very strenuous test 
—and purchased a fleet of 14/40 h.p. Stars only. 


The Star Engineering Co., Lid., Wolverhampton. 
LONDON DEPOT: 24 LONG ACRE, W.C. 2. 
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attention will be paid to reducing traffic vibrations ; where a 
bad road passes flimsily built houses on jerry foundations, 
pictures descend from the walls, and china jazzes on the mantel- 
shelf. France has already taken action against unpleasing 
hooters, forbidding the klaxon and the siren in urban districts, 
and enforcing the comparatively melodious bulb horn. Robert 
Bosch at Stuttgart has produced electric horns with musical 
notes. Our own roads have developed so casually and embody 
such prohibitive vested interests that noisy warning signals seem 
to be indispensable ; but some of the patterns in common use 
are quite unpardonable. It is possibly useless to ventilate the 
evil at present, save in one respect. People who are buying or 
building houses should reflect that sooner or later their rooms 
will house sick and dying folk ; that already the uproar of a busy 
road is colossal; and that it will increase in a swift ratio for 
some years to come. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


OW that the bogey of Mr. Winston Churchill and his 
N Budget has been removed for twelve months, stock- 
brokers are daring to look ahead. The fine weather 
has caused optimism, and consequently markets have been 
cheerful. Gilt-edged stocks have been helped by the arrival 
of gold at the Bank of England, and Home railway shares have 
again started to rise in expectation of increased traffics; but 
the wise investor can find more remunerative investments. 
Argentine rails have fallen back, and are attractive at their 
present levels. In industrials there have been a few out- 
standing features, but on the whole prices look high enough. 
In the more speculative markets attractive purchases can be 
found. South Africa is buying mining shares, and Germany 
has again entered this market, taking large quantities of its 
pre-war favourites such as West Rands. Oils are steady, and 
both Trinidad Leaseholds and Shells might be bought. The 
latter’s subsidiary, Shell Union, has just obtained exceptionally 
cheap money by placing $50,000,000 20-year Sinking Fund 
Debentures in New York at a price to yield 5.04 per cent. 
a * ok 

The report for 1926 of that most interesting association of 
local government authorities, Municipal Mutual Insurance, 
Limited, shows excellent progress. Fire premium income, 
after deduction of reinsurances, increased from £38,041 to 
£45,867, whilst the net fire losses fell from 19.3 to 6.9 per cent. 
of the net premium income, this being the lowest loss ratio 
since 1910. After making due provision for unexpired risks 
and allowing £10,087 in reduction of policyholders’ fire premiums, 
there remains a surplus in this department of £17,594, the best 
thus far recorded. The office transacts other classes of insur- 
ances, on one of which (employers’ liability) the year showed 
a loss of £7,152, but the net result of the year’s operations is 
a profit of over £30,000. Like the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, this business has no share capital, and the various 
municipalities which transact business with it share in the 
profits to the extent of a continuous series of reductions of 
premiums, these reductions during the past twenty years 
having amounted to £86,000, and being additional to the 
benefits received by reason of the low rates of premium. The 
board of management consists mostly of town clerks, and 
readers who are members of local authorities and would like 
particulars of this interesting concern should write to Municipal 
Mutual Insurance, Ltd., 26 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Another satisfactory insurance company report is that of 
Co-operative Insurance Society, Limited. This well-managed 
and enterprising concern again reports steady progress. During 
the year 10,729 new policies were issued assuring a new annual 
premium income of £101,734, while premiums received showed 
an increase of £72,957 over those of 1925. The Society now 
has 169 district offices throughout the country, and offers as 
attractive terms as other institutions of similar rank. 

* * * 

A good deal of attention has been paid of late to co-partner- 
ship, or “employee stock ownership” as it is termed in the 
United States, where this method of interesting the workers 
in the undertaking in which they are employed has developed 
very considerably. The case of some of the big British iron and 
steel concerns shows that there are risks in inducing workers 
to put their savings in the business which employs them, for 
in the event of a collapse they may not merely be thrown out 
of work, but also lose their savings ; but where companies are 
prosperous, this sort of co-partnership, where aided by the 
company, is certainly tempting to the workers. I notice in 


the report of the California Petroleum Company—a concern 
with an unbroken period of prosperity—the following paragraph, 
which is an interesting illustration of the sort of scheme that 
finds favour across the Atlantic : 


Attention was called in the last preceding annual report to 
the adoption of a stock plan contemplated to better bind worthy 
employees to the service of the company. This plan provides 
that employees may subscribe for the company’s stock, each in 
an amount not to exceed 15 per cent. of his, or her, annual com- 
pensation, the subscription to be paid out of 5 per cent. of the 
employee’s monthly wage. To each dollar paid in by the employee 
your company adds fifty cents. The plan was made operative 
January 1, 1926, and at the close of the year 1,679 employees 
out of 2,610 eligibles were availing themselves of its privileges. 
To the 1,679 employees a total of 20,037 shares of stock are 
pledged for issuance. 

* * * 

It looks as if, one by one, the depressed countries of Europe 
are being taken in hand by international finance. First came 
Austria, with dubious success, for, in my opinion, this country 
cannot stand as an economic unit ; then came Germany, which 
has made a more rapid recovery than anyone anticipated. 
About a year ago Hungary was taken in hand, and appears 
to be very much where Germany was twelve months ago, i.e., 
the country seems to have turned the corner, and the influx 
of foreign capital has been sufficient to set the wheels of industry 
going. Quite recently it appears to have occurred to inter- 
national finance that it might be as well to try to pull one or 
other of the former Allies out of the slough, and again, by the 
aid of foreign loans, Belgium has been re-established on a firm 
currency basis. At the present moment it looks as though 
Jugoslavia has reached the stage of receiving financial assistance 
(for a consideration) to enable it to overcome its difficulties. 
One Jugoslavian 8 per cent. Loan was floated in New York 
and was quoted as low as 84, but is now over par, and quite 
recently a new 7 per cent. loan of the same Government has 
been placed in that centre at 96} and was oversubscribed four 
times. At the same time an issue of 7 per cent. bonds by the 
principal land mortgage bank of the country was made in 
Swiss francs, and issued in Switzerland at 96. This loan is 
also guaranteed by the Government. The trouble with Italy 
regarding Albania has not prevented this financing, and apart 
from the political factor one hears well of the prospects of 
the country. People who still think of Jugoslavia as the old 
Serbia should bear in mind that the country as now constituted 
is somewhat larger than Great Britain (96,000 square miles as 
against 89,000), and that its population is over twelve millions. 
The investments referred to above should be quite good for 
mixing purposes to bring up the yield, whilst the two 7 per 
cent. loans afford scope for capital appreciation—particularly 
the Swiss issue, which is subject to comparatively early 
redemption. A. Emm Davies. 
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Why do we shut out 
the health that is 
in Light? 


The power of light to in- 
vigorate depends upon the 
ultra-violet rays. Yet all 
ordinary window glass shuts 
them out. Science has now 
discovered a window glass 
which passes these rays. It 
is called Vita Glass. 

Vita Glass in your windows 
means that during every 
hour of clear daylight, health 
rays are pouring into your 
rooms. This ts not miracu- 
lous: it ts dispassionate 
scientific certainty. But the 
discovery of Vita Glass may 
well mean an almost miracu- 
lous improvement in health. 


VITA GLASS 


health through 


CHANCE BROTHERS anv CO. LIMITED. SMETHWICK, near 
BIRMINGHAM (Manufacturers of window glass for more than a century.) 


~~ 


Every nursery should have 
Vita Glass windows. Every 
school should have them. 
Every hospital must have 
them. The efficiency of every 
factory, office and shop will 
increase when Vita Glass is 
used. 

A copy of the Booklet de- 
scribing some of the remark- 
able results already obtained 
will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the address below. 
Vita Glass is the invention of 
Mr. F. E. Lamplough, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and is 
obtainable from all Glass 
Merchants. 


your windows 
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sections of Baker’s ‘ Oxford’ =/ 
Bookcases ving a more com- — 
pletely finished appearance, have 

greatly increased the popularity / 


of sectional bookcases. 

ALL the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and many advan- 
tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 

_ One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added so that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 
larger sections are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued. 
Write for a copy to-day. [Kindly mention this paper.) 


W. BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Library Specialists, 



























out the wet. 


FISHING WEATHER 


But what does it matter if you are protected 
by a good raincoat? Any raincoat, even 
an old one, will be really weatherproof 
and quite smart in appearance, if it 
is properly cared for. It is a very 
simple and inexpensive matter 
to be sure of your raincoat 
looking well and keeping 


is cleaning and re- 


proofing in the 
** Achille Serre 
W a y:” 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, Lenden, E.9 
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London Agents: 
If you have a cold— 


DULAU & Co., Lid., 
Booksellers. 
32 Old Bond Street, 
W. 1. 
[ NHALE “Vapex” from your handkerchief and the cold will 
soon be a thing of the past. “‘ Vapex” penetrates the com- 
plicated passages of nose and throat, bathing them in an antiseptic 
atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. The inflamed mucous 
membrane is soothed, cleansed and protected from re-infection. 
















All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 








Sele Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 
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FOR 103 YEARS 


Thia Institution has served -— maritime peeple in Peace and 


ar alike, and 
OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, GELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed then to-day. 


Will you help the men whe confinually illustrate these qualities, 
and whe 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither esk for nor receive ene penny frem the State. 
Will you de what every Briton sheuid and become a §/- Subsoriber ? 


THE EARL HARRO ° EORG SHEE, MA. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIPE-BOAT INSTIT 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT. 


The Annual Meeting of the Co-operative Insurance Society, Limited, 
was held at 99 Leman Street, London, on Wednesday, March 30th, 
when the Accounts for 1926 were approved. 

The report on the year’s operations submitted by Mr. A. Varley, 
the Deputy Chairman, was as follows :— 

In submitting the Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Society, 
together with the Revenue Accounts and the Actuary’s Report of 
the First Annual Valuation, it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
I can once again state the year’s work reveals that the prosperity and 
development of the Society’s business shows no falling away from our 
standard of recent years. This is all the more striking when regard 
is had to the effects of the Industrial upheaval caused by the dispute 
in the coal industry and the general strike. 

The total income for the year from all sources was {3,481,506. 
The Premium Income of the Society was {£3,218,723, an increase of 
£322,256 over 1925. The Premium Income was made up as follows :-— 

Ordinary Life £1,163,142 
Industrial Life ae £1,197,004 
Fire oe ee es oe ee £193,047 
Accident and General £665,530 
The increase in Premium Income is more than 11 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for 1925, which, itself, was an increase of 16.37 per 
cent. over 1924, and it will be noted that this Increase has been 
contributed to by each Department. 


ORDINARY LIFE SECTION. 

The Premium Income for 1926 was {1,163,142, an increase of 
£72,957 for the year. The number of Policies issued during the year 
was 10,729, assuring {1,834,364, with a yearly renewal Premium 
Income of £101,734. The new sums assured were nearly £150,000 in 
excess of those for 1925, and I regard this as very satisfactory. The 
new business continues to be of a very satisfactory character, the 
average sum assured per Policy being £171, as compared with {163 for 
the year 1925. 

It is anticipated that with the introduction of an Annual Valuation, 
and given a return to normal industrial conditions, a great opportunity 
will be presented to our representatives to obtain a very much in- 
creased amount of business in this Section of our work. 

The Valuation of the liabilities of this section shows that it has 
emerged from the period of abnormal industrial strain in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

The profits in this section enable us to more than maintain our 
previous rate of bonus, and out of the surplus of £257,813, we, on the 
recommendation of the Actuaries, declare a Reversionary Bonus of 
£2 per cent. to Policyholders entitled to participate in the Immediate 
Profits Class compared with {1 18s. per cent. for the five years 1921— 
1925. 

With regard to the Deferred Bonus Policyholders, these will be 
allowed a Reversionary Bonus which varies in accordance with the 
duration of the policy at the date of valuation. 

With a view to stabilising the bonuses which will emerge in the 
future under the Deferred Bonus system, a sum of {80,000 has been 
carried forward to form a reserve for future bonuses. 

As I have already stated the total surplus is (257,813. The 
appropriations I have referred to will dispose of £218,937, leaving 
£38,876, which has been carried forward unappropriated. 

Every Collective Life Assurance Policy which has contributed to 
the surplus during the past twelve months will receive a Cash Bonus, 
the amounts to be apportioned being regulated by the Credit Balance 
of each policy being multiplied by the ratio which the total amount 
to be distributed bears to the total Credit Balances. 

The expenses of Management and Commission are 12.69 per cent., 
as compared with 11.54 per cent. in 1925. Although this is a slight 
increase, it is fully anticipated that a reduction in expenses and 
commission will be achieved during the present year. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


The Premium Income for 1926 was £1,197,004, an increase of 
£109,252 over that for 1925. The number of policies in“force at the 


es 


end of the year was 1,808,157. The total number of Policies issued jp 
1926 was 430,993, compared with 455,411 issued in 1925, but every 
Industrial Assurance Office shows a comparatively much greater 
falling off than ourselves. The rate of progress, during the past year, 
speaks volumes for the energy of the field staff. There is also every 
sign that the business has been well selected and is of a permanent 
character. 

Our expenses of Management and Commission in this section were 
39-47 per cent. in 1926, as compared with 39.96 per cent. in rg2s5, 
It is confidently expected that reductions will continue to be made in 
expenses of Management and Commissions, and the Committee are 
proud of the fact that we have been able to finance the large volume of 
business which the Society has received and still continue to reduce 


the expenses. 
ARREARS CONCESSION. 


As a result of the distressing industrial conditions, thousands of 
policyholders found themselves unable to pay their premiums, It 
was accordingly decided to issue instructions that where policyholders 
were unable to pay their premiums in consequence of the coal dispute 
the policies were to be kept in force, and any claims arising under such 
policies were to be paid subject only to deduction of the premiums 
owing. Then, with the settlement of the dispute, came the problem 
of how to deal with the arrears which had accumulated during the year, 

It has been agreed that policyholders be allowed time to pay off 
their arrears by easy instalments. In other cases where it has been 
found impossible to collect the arrears, the arrears have been cancelled 
by making a reduction in the amount of assurance. A very large 
number of policies have been so endorsed, but, as I have stated, this 
has only been adopted where it was impossible to collect the arrears, 
Every encouragement has been given to policyholders to make some 
effort to pay off the arrears, however trifling the payment might be, 
and so keep the policy in force. 

It is with particular pleasure I have to report that since the coal 
dispute was ended, arrears have been substantially and satisfactorily 
decreased by collection, which is ample evidence of the type of policy- 
holder on our books. 

The item of {99,405 shown as outstanding premiums is a very 
conservative and safe figure, and we can reasonably expect that the 
whole of this amount will be collected. 

The results of the Valuation, which is on a net premium basis, 
have given considerable satisfaction, and enable us to meet every 
requirement of the Industrial Assurance Act. The surplus in this 
section is £32,489, of which sum {16,553 is being apportioned amongst 
the policyholders, and £15,936 has been carried forward unappropri- 


ated. 
INCREASED BENEFITS. 


The Society proposes to increase the benefits of all policies issued 
during 1920, where the sum assured is less than that now given under 
the 1926 prospectus for the corresponding contingency, age at entry, 
and premiums paid. The additional benefits will be granted as a 
Reversionary Bonus for the difference between such sum assured 
according to the 1926 prospectus, and the sum assured according to 
the policy, together with any subsequent additions thereto. 

All policies issued on or after January ist, 1921, and prior to 
December 31st, 1925, where the sum assured is less than that now 
given under the 1926 prospectus for the corresponding contingency, 
age at entry, and premiums paid, in the event of death or maturity 
occurring during the year 1927, the sum assured according to the 1926 
prospectus will be paid. 

As Table 25 (formerly M.11) is a “ With Profits’’ Table it has 
been decided to continue the Reversionary Bonus at the rate of {1 
per cent. allowed at the 1925 Valuation, the sum assured for this 
purpose being the ultimate sum assured on maturity. 


THE FUNDS OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Before leaving the Life Department I should like to draw your 
attention to the large increase in funds which has been made during the 
year. The Ordinary Life Funds at the end of 1926 being £3,202,097, 
an increase of £501,847 during the year. 

The Industrial Life Funds at the end of the year were {2,097,243 
being an increase of {546,392 during the year. 

In the Ordinary Section the Interest, Rates and Dividends amounted 
to £142,183, and in the Industrial Section to £88,025. 

The growth of funds will, I have every reason to believe, continue 
to increase satisfactorily. 

ANNUAL VALUATION. 

As I have previously stated this is the first Annual Valuation for 
the purpose of distribution of profits, and its adoption should be the 
means of encouraging the field staff to far greater efforts in the future. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premium Income for the year was £193,047, being an increase 
of £19,310 Over 1925. The claim rate for the year was 30.89 per cent. 
of the Premium Income, and, after transferring £32,000 to Profit and 
Loss Account, the Fire Insurance Fund has been increased from 
£111,042 to £145,090, this representing 73.15 per cent. of the Premium 
Income. The expenses have been reduced from 40 per cent. to 38.49 

cent., and the general results prove that not only was there a 
satisfactory increase in the amount of new business, but that the risks 
have been well selected, and are above the average. 

It is proposed to distribute the usual bonuses to Co-operative 
Societies in connection with the insurance of their own risks. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The combined Premium Income was {665,530 as against £544,793 
during 1925, an increase of £120,737. The expenses of the Department 
again show a welcome reduction, being 33.47 per cent., as compared 
with 35 per cent. during 1925. {£1,000 has been transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account, and a Reserve of 40 per cent. of the Premium 
Income has been made and the amount of the additional Reserve has 
been increased from {26,469 to £38,526. The accounts of this Depart- 
ment again show a large increase in business, and this increase is 
mainly in the Insurance of Motor risks. The rates for motor cycles 
and motor cars were increased in May, 1926, but we have not yet felt 
the full benefit of the increase. 

The claims amounted to 55.52 per cent. of the Premium Income. 
Whilst we would like to see a lower ratio of claims, it cannot be said 
that our experience is unfavourable when one takes into consideration 
the extraordinary increase in the amount of motor traffic, with the 
consequent congestion of the roads, and the large number of new and 
inexperienced drivers, which latter undoubtedly have proved a very 
serious menace to Insurance Offices. 

The reduction in costs of production are bringing motor cars within 
the reach of many who have previously been debarred from the 
advantages of their use, and we may therefore hope to see a much 
larger influx of this class of business in future. Statistics are being 
carefully compiled of our experience, and although it is hoped the 
present rates will prove adequate, it will readily be understood that 
with the increasing road hazards, changes may be necessary in the 
future. 

The funds in the Employer's Liability Section at the end of the 
year were £132,017, representing 131.78 per cent. of the Premium 
Income, and the funds in the Personal Accident Section were £19,803, 
being 140.22 per cent. of the Premium Income, and in the General 
Section £325,723, representing 59.09 per cent. of the Premium Income. 


ASSETS. 

The Society has very considerably increased its assets during the 
year, the total now standing at £6,164,171, as compared with £4,929,057 
at the end of 1925. For the second year in succession the increase in 
the value of the assets during the year was more than {1,000,000. 

British Government Securities at the end of the year amounted to 
£1,276,857, being a decrease of {1,749 on the year. Municipal and 
County Securities amount to £683,449, being an increase of over 
£500,000 on the previous year. Railway and other debentures and 
preference and guaranteed stocks amount to £884,103, and mortgages 
on property within the United Kingdom to {£1,659,635. 

The securities representing the funds are of an entirely satisfactory 
character. Irredeemable Securities have been valued at the mean 
market prices on December 31st, 1926. The Redeemable Securities 
have been taken at their ledger values, which are either at or below 
original cost. In any case where the original cost is above the redemp- 
tion price the ledger values are reduced to the redemption price at 
the date of the earliest possible redemption. The value of Stock 
Exchange Securities so computed, less the Investments Reserve Fund, 
is greater than the value shown in the balance-sheet. The Society’s 
Mortgage Securities have been re-examined and the security for every 
loan is satisfactory. 

The General Reserve Fund now stands at £71,622. The net income 
from the investments yielded the high rate of £4 18s. 10d. per cent. 

STAFF. 

I feel that this Report would be incomplete if I omitted to refer to 
the staff, both at Chief and Branch and District Offices, and in the 
field, and offer to them my tribute of appreciation for the assistance 
they have rendered not only during the year 1926, but in past years in 
bringing our organisation so up to date and producing such excellent 
results. 

Some areas were very little affected by the coal dispute, whilst on 
the other hand, some of our representatives had an extremely difficult 
task to perform in consequence of the seriously reduced collections 
and the difficulty of obtaining new business. The efficiency of the 
Office has been well maintained, both from the point of view of increased 
business and the service rendered to the policyholders. 


April 5th, 1927. 





Hope 


for the 
Armenian Remnant 


JOINT APPEAL for SETTLEMENT IN SYRIA. 




















nation has preserved for all time and for all men 
some gift which has been for the permanent enrich- 
ment of the world. Time and again the Armenian people 
has faced massacres and inhuman cruelty with fortitude 
and patience—and but a remnant now survives. If this 
people has no other gift for the world the spirit of tts 
endurance and heroism is a challenge to our security and 
comfort, and a plea for our goodwill and support. 
T the invitation of the League of Nations its High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office, has devised a 
SCHEME for ESTABLISHING 20,000 REFUGEES 
as a self-supporting a on the fertile lands of the coastal 
region of Tyre and is scheme has the entire goodwill 
and active co-operation of the French mandatory power. The 
inhabitants are well disposed towards the Armenians, and the 
situation assures a market for the settlers’ produce. 
THIS SCHEME WILL EVENTUALLY SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF THE 86,000 ARMENIANS IN SYRIA. 
Ten thousand are to be moved at once and ten thousand in the near 
future. Ample areas of land are available and further large 
numbers can later be absorbed. 
The scheme is controlled by a Committee created by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, under the presidency of Dr. Nansen, with 
M. Albert Thomas as Chairman, and with a membership of French, 
British, Italian, Swiss and Armenian representatives. It is 
estimated that the cost will be not less than £120,000, towards 


which £58,000 is in hand or in sight. 
TOWARDS THE BRITISH SHARE 
£60,000 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


£4 to £5 per head will provide for the settlement of a family of 
tenant farmers—£6 to £8 per head for colonists, 

Please use the attached Coupon and send your gifts to either of 
the co-operating societies:— 


ARMENIAN (Lord Mayor's) FUND, 96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Armenia Committee), Friends House, Euston Rd.,N.W. 1. 


N “ati once nor twice in history the remnant of o 





Enclosed herewith please find ...........ses0+ fort Ss. d. 
towards the Armenian Settlement Scheme. 


COOPER RE REE REET E EEE EEE REET EEE ESSE EEE EEE EE EEE EEEE EEE EE TEES EEE EES 


N.S. 23/4/27. 








OPERA 
COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


- MOZART'S OPERA (In English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE tte Scoot for Lovers.) 





(SLOANE 5137.) 














, 


“A man is as old as his Arteries’ 


Most of the ailments of advancing years 

are due to Hardening of the Bloodvessels. 
DROSIT] is a highly scientific preparation for 

* remedying this condition and its many 
symptoms. These are set out in an interesting booklet on the 


discovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 


“ Numerous experiments have proved the value of this discovery.”—Ster. 


Write for Booklet *D” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sum Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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LECTURES 


LECTURES— (continued) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN MILITARY STUDIES. The 
following Lectures have been arranged :— 

A lecture on ‘“ THE CO-OPERATION OF THE FIGHTING 
SERVICES,” by VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, 
K.C.B., at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7) 
on TUESDAY, MAY 3RD, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M. 

A Lecture (with lantern illustrations) on ‘‘ JOFFRE, GALLIENI 
AND THE MARNE—A REPLY TO MR. CHURCHILL,” by PROF. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., (Professor of Military Studies in the University) at BIRKBECK 
COLLEGE (Breams’ Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) on TUESDAY, 
MAY r0TH, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Sir Charles 
Oman, K.B.E., M.P. 

A Lecture on “ AIR POWER AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE,” 
by AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR PHILIP GAME, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1) 
on TUESDAY, MAY 17TH, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. Lord Thomson, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. tI. 


THREE PUBLIC LECTURES _ 
(In French, illustrated by lantern slides) 


BY 
MONSIEUR FREDERIC MISTRAL, 


ON 
History, Language and Literature of Provence. 
May 3rd, 5th, and 6th, at 5.15 p.m. 
Open to the Public without fee or ticket. 


GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. r. 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 


SUNDAY age, 2.90 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 


TENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 


“ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS.” 





BEDFORD 





THE 


SUNDAYS. 


1927. 

April 2th. ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge ; Reader in Archeology to the University 
of Cambridge, “ Civilisation in the Paleolithic and Mesolithic Ages.” 
Slides. 

1st.—RECINALD A. SMITH, V.P.S.A., Deputy Keeper, British Museum, 
“* Religion in the Late Stone and Bronze Ages.” (Slides.) 
8th.—To be announced later. 

15th—_D. G. HOGARTH, C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., President, The Royal 
Geographical Society, Keeper, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, “‘ The Hittite People and Their 
Civilisation.” (Slides. 

» 2and.—Miss MARGARET MURRAY, F.S.A., F.R.A.I., Fellow of University 

College, London, ‘‘ Ancient Egypt.” (Slides.) 

29th.—Professor JOHN GARSTANG, M.A., B.Litt., D.Sc., F.S.A., Director, 
British of y, Jerusalem, Disectcr, Depaitment 
of Antiquities, Palestine and Trans-Jordan, “‘ Recent Discoveries in 
Palestine.” (Slides.) 


June s5th.—Whit Sunday. 
1ath.—R. E. M. WHEELER, M.C., M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., Keeper, London 


7 Museum, Fellow of University College, London, “Some of the 
Ancient Civilisations of Britain.” (Slides.) 

19th.—_C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, Esq., “ Recent Discoveries at Ur.” 
(Slides.) 


T THE QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees: Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
Sunday Evenings, May 1st and May 2gth, at 8.30, DAME CLARA BUTT will 
eng Dvorak’s Biblical Songs, and will talk on “‘ The Returning Tide of Faith.” 
Community Singing led by DAME CLARA BUTT. Maude Royden will also speak. 


Tickets, from 1os. 6d. to 3s., can be obtained from the Box Office, Queen's Hall, 
and from the Concert SECRETARY, The Guildhouse, 12 Berwick Street, S.W. 1. 


(Victoria 6119.) 
B= INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


May 


” 
” 








SUMMER TERM, 1927. 


A course of six lectures on The Philosophy of Religion will be 
given by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., D.Litt. (Dean of St. 
Paul’s), on Thursdays, May 12th, 19th, 26th, June 2nd, oth, 16th, 
at the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, at 


5-45 p.m. Fee for the course, 12s. 6d. (Members half fee). Forms 
of Registration can be obtained on application to the DrRECTOR OF 
StrupiEs, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


COURSE of Ten Lectures on “‘ DIFFICULT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN ” will be given at the British Medical Association House, 198, 
Tavistock Sq , on Wednesdays, beginning May 4th, at 5.30 p.m., by H. 

CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D. Fee for the course, {1 108., or 15s. each for 
rties of ten and over. Tickets must be obtained in advance only from the Lecture 
Bec., Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. A few single tickets at 5s. each 
may be available. 
« C= AND DISCONTENT,” by Mr. EUSTACE MILES 
Thursday, April 28th, at 3.45 and ‘“‘ PHRENOLOGY AND ITS VALUE,” by 
Mrs. Stacpoole O'Dell, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 











Ce a - COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 2. 
Four Lectures on ‘Some Shakespeare Questions” yjjl 
be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt. Tues, 
April 26th: ‘‘ Was Shakespeare a Page-boy ?”’; Wed., April 27th; 
“Was Shakespeare ever a Schoolmaster ?’’: Thurs., April 28th: 
“Was Shakespeare a Lover of Books?”; Fri., April 29th: “ Dig 
Shakespeare Owe Anything to Spain?’; Lectures free, begin 
at 6 p.m. 


PRIL 27th.—A. McCallum Scott, on “ Poland, Russia and the 
Baltic States,” at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1, at 
p.m. Admission by ticket only, obtainable UN1oy oF DEMocRATIC Controz, 

34 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 6d. each. 


= HE NEW PSYCHOLOGY.”—Monday evening at 6.30 p.m, 
commencing April 25th at 186 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. A course of 
lectures under the auspices of The City Literary Institute. Lecturer: P, F. 

Brennan, B.A., Ph.B. Fees: Students resident or employed London, Middlesex 

and Kent, 2s. Application to R. G. THomson, 18 Addle Street, E.C.2. City 1850, 


R. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 
of his Private Lessons on Elocution 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 
Voice Production Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 


ART GALLERIES 


LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD _ SHIPS, 
A fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
HEA & Son, 196 Tottenbam Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Free, 


SCHOOLS 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Rome, now an exile in Switzerland, proposes to open in September at 

Begnins (Vaud), in a beautiful situation between Lausanne and Geneva, an inter. 
national secondary school, where, together with a liberal education, the study of the 
principal modern languages will be specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations, 
Pupils who have accomplished their elementary studies, will be accepted. Fees (120, 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, addressing to “‘ ChAteay 
Martheray,” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 


RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 

Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 
and 


Oy ~ HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of tp community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. Clark. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress : Miss Estwersrooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
4 SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional) Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
jovernment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3—10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, 

H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B., (Camb.). 
FOR GIRLS, 


OARDING SCHOOL 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Stevens, LL.A. 


[=e READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational, Mont i and S dary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Pounded by the Society of Friends in 1798, 


) gt baton ty ag I. HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Co 
Principal will be glad _— ae from British students interested in 
w fees. 















































nhagen. 
study of 
modern languages. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House fot 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New Ideals in Education applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations {f aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Fi Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258. 


MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Hurhythmia, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, z00 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.B. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
Srre.e. 

ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

(Founded 1859). Head Mistress: Mise B. M. Baker, B.A. Healthy situation, 

300 ft. above sea-level ; large grounds ; individual time-tables ; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: Josepn Wicesterp, M.A. Citizenship, Practical ideattom, Health, 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply, 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


UNCAN HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. Head Mistress: 
Miss E. C. WILSON, author of “Synthetic Education” and Lecturer on 
Synthetic Curricula, the Dalton Method, and Vocational Tests. Fees om 

application to the SEcrETARY. Summer Term begins Friday, May 6th. 
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__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED TRAINING CENTRES 


GOOD SALARY WILL BE PAID. LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
pena aged Shorthand-Typist required for Cambridge. Uni- T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


versity graduate or equivalent intellectual standing preferred. downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 


























Must have good en initiative and experience. Reply - 
box 278, Tus Naw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway,  Srclat Syed, Mamaghoniae wesest Tastes Cet eee hth ce 
London, W.C. 2 Fees, (165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
17 OUNG PRIEST. —Grad. Oxon.; single. Ethically rather than B i aoc ee EE cOobkeL_ EGE. 
Y "socety minded, sorty sks nes vth pneroay-mindet Vicar, Unde. evincipas: ox SESE ene! 
a an rking people. ven an > 
tem THE New STATESMAN, [0 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. = CRORGE SENTER, D. ~~ 
—— Evening FACULTING OF Ente OENCE LHD om in the 
L 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages 
toNon-University Students. 
U CG Oo S 4 hs SS Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
f Calendar 1s., by post rs. . Prospectus free. 
or your For full a. apply tothe Secrer. 
SERB ODAY THIS YEAR. RKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 
RBIA, BOSNIA, DALMATIA, etc. COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
CONDUCTED TOURS FrROBBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, aehoves HOUSE. 
throughout the season. RoasaurTow LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration Colet Gardens 
Write for Illustrated Handbook : a... Fm . ee —"-—: . “Cidden aon’ W. Ken- 
. . P man, . D ; wrenee.— 
THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, por information concerning Scholarships, ‘Lenn Fund aed” Grants from the Board 
London, W.C. 2. of Bducation, apply to the a bessetery. 
REFORMED INNS. ‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 


Ask for descriptive List (gratis). Telephone: Museum 0658. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. Registrar :—Miss CiceLy C. WriGut, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1, 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1.— 

INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Mugeum, Hart Street, Payee po baggy FS 8 pay a a, AND ee al 
Bloomsbury Lond wc. First-class perance Hotel. courses 

rooms. Mccil eases tn ah bedecome. Bedeoom, Seenkast ond attendance | a —— of Drama. College Theatre, Hostel for Women Students.— 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. pectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 

















OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, TYPEWRITIN RANSLATION 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Son fire in E G, T s Th S, ETC. 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. BLLis. YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 





ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 


garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. Jume to Sep- 








tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. METROPOLITAN oe AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
ASTBOURNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. : Holborn 6182. 

Best ws Srey large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RocERs (cookery UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, a accurately and eye! typed by 

diploma) experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxger, 16 Buckingham , Clifton, Bristol. 

















EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 
Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From ro Sh. ie af ae Bg 5 mp be omni | m5 My and — 
IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the ISS EB. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Ty ve Duplicati 
B South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine hole golf course . — » Typewriting, Duplicating and 
adjoining ; bathing ; one ae Sen bas servtes.—Seruns THE aed tay Traasiations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1757. 4 
ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed, 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor sanitation. All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380 





Terms very moderate.—Castle Ina, Lydford, Devon. 





TO LET AND WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 








| ge why eee WOMAN would like to find lady willing to 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Seat, costenaaian, crazy for rustic k, st nd wall tockery.— 
Gro. Vint & nos, Guaere Ouest Idle, Bradford, Yorks. oe, 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, trom 2 gns.— 


share pleasant flat. {1 weekly and light duties, including telephone.—Miss 
Hooton, Resthaven, Torquay. 














EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- Write Ossonnas, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Gust. HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Quantock eee “Pee at S.. “ei bat . assume tnen 


House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green, N.W. 11. Bed-sitting rooms; constant 
hot water; gas fires ; good cuisine ; partial board; garden. Oxford Street, Hawick, Scotland 





35 minutes. Apply Miss CoomBs. Speedwell 2680. OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National Biograpay. thin paper. 


12 128. Frohawk's 





66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsiey’s The wat 6 be) 


Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 358. (cost ty drawings by Alastair. 


























{s 58. Balzac’s Novels, "$3 vols., {10 tos. 4 Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. od, 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. h of Saint Simon, 3 vols. 148. 
| HE NEw ST ATESMAN Barchester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 258. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., 
& wa - “—. .~ vols. in 3s, {10 wy Sporting Novels, ius, yt sa 
awley’s ic Rose, 2 vols., 308 i rsian Women s Wa 
HALF-YEARLY _ VOLUMES. ian, 125 (cost 218) Rayclopadia, Britannica, 12 edit. 32 vola., im 16, bf, morocco, 
—" at te us for any books you want. agie volumes 
Binding and Supplying Case aie 6s. Od. urchased for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. os: free. Wanted, Boswell’s 
Home Postage ls. extra. obnson, 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
Cases only vee é ose 3s. 6d. ee 
Home Postage 64. extra. ARRISTER gives private lessons in German and French. 
Complete Bound Volumes*® eee -.. 330. Od. B London. Receives and visits. Also English for foreigners. Moderate 
i Home Pestage 1s. extra. charges.—Box 279, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Special quotations for one or two of the earlier welumes, certain London, W.C. 2. 
mo... of which are uae of print. EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct ees 
THE TESMAN, t een reet the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, sta shades desired.— 
ha pl od WC. a St James Street, Tweep Deport, 104 Storsoway, dcotiand. ~~ 
REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 











etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 








Turnin Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send 
ts for free estimate, LONDON TURNING — (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 

















T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THe New don, N.16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4 

STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader AR ON COCKROACHES. Wire . loathsome pests out 
ther ey yt 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. _ , 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. Ae ees | I 4 ,~ nae = wate 
A "Ean Detention —T 30s. Od. 1898 ; advice free.—Two booklets of unsolicit ph bhp application. 

r Gc es eel ‘ 

Six Months “~“ en aa) 

aa Months ,,_,, <n First Edition of A, E. HOUSMAN’S “SHROPSHIRE 

and should be addressed ‘to The Manager, Taz New LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS? 


Sr 
wee 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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< PLAYER'S NO. 3 
N°3 . / 
N°3 e ° o C ° . 
N°S Virginia Cigarettes ny f= 
N°3 N°3 ve 
v3 What a diff the extra sis | 
N°3 ta erence © ex . N° 
N° ’ N°3 
Nog quality makes! NS Dc 
N°3 N°% Hc 
. Pz 
N°3 10 fr 8d. 20 for 1/4 sn 
a WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS N°3 4 
: . Co 
N%S Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N°S 
N°3 N°%3 TH 
N° N° E 
N% Co 
N°3 Bo 
N°3 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N%3 RE 
Ne Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N%3 
NS a 
Wes NOSNCBNC3 NPSNEBNOS N'S NOS NOSNES NS NOS NES NOS NSIS NES NES NSS NES NOS NOSES NS P; 
SZEEGEEEEEEECGEEEEEEEECEEEEEECEEEECEEEECEEEECEEEEEEECE r 
Ri 
NI 
XI le 
> Did ioy Easter ? : 
: id you enjoy Laster: be 
x ae 
NI HAT wonderful weather! We were able, through the generosity of our orc 
NI many friends, to send crowds of poor kiddies and in many cases their ske 
Ni ill-nourished mothers away to the seaside or country. Those who WI 
NV have so kindly responded to our previous advertisements in this journal can for 
mh rest assured that every pound, shilling or penny they have sent us has been Eq 
Sh wisely applied to the work of bringing back health and hope into the lives of Ge 
Sh those who suffer. | 
N He 
N\ The summer is before us. We cannot hope to send every deserving soul in our y of 
N\ care away for a holiday, but each guinea you can spare means that another poor - hir 
NY) mother and her baby can have a restful week’s holiday in the country or by the : he 
NI sea. Five Pounds will give a family consisting of mother and three children a Th 
N) glorious fortnight by the sea. ho 
NI 
=) We want you to send us just whatever you can spare—no sum is too small to _ 
Ri be of use. Clothing [for children, women or men] is also most acceptable. ii 
= Will you please respond quickly to this appeal. Your help is so urgently needed. he 
Sh Please address gifts to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, ty 
S mc 
N) ria 
Ri The CHURCH ARMY, 
NI ) 
I 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
~~ NwNNenDGN  R eee 
an 
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